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THE PATIENT IN 


Jim’s looking better now. In a week or so he’ll be back at the 
plant, the doctor says. That is if his ulcers don’t act up again. 
In Jim’s case it was a matter of too much work, worry and 
irregular meals . . . providing he took time to eat at all. 

A hundred times over Jim’s promised himself to slow down 
when he goes back. But it’s hard for a Production Superinten- 
dent to take it easy when his shop is running into one problem 
after another. Poor quality . . . Slipping sales. Mounting costs 
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due to overtime and ingredient waste. Too bad Jim doesn’t 
know there’s an easy solution to his production problems 
close at hand. International’s ‘‘Bakery-Proved’’* Flours mean 
consistently uniform products, day in and day out . . . and 
result in savings and sales increases that make cost accounting 
people sit up and take notice. 

Don’t find out the hard way. There is no substitute for 
International’s full line of ‘“‘Bakery-Proved”’ Flours. 
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Measuring a boxer’s biceps doesn’t tell you much about 
his fighting ability. 

So with flour. Statistics alone don’t tell the whole story 
of its baking quality. For instance, it’s not merely the 
percentage of protein that counts, but the quality of the 
protein. 

Each of Pillsbury’s Bakery Patent Flours is milled to 
meet certain specific needs—but all of them are alike in 
year-after-year reliability, for each run of each flour has to 
pass rigid baking tests. 

If dependable performance and fine, uniform baking 

e Z ‘ results are what you’re after, rely on Pillsbury’s Patents! 
@$ Pillsbury’s Ws é Your jobber or your Pillsbury salesman will help you decide 


e* ea . . . . 
Soot Simbel of *eeessseeett which Pillsbury brands will suit you best. 


5 ae Pillsbury’s 
BAKERY PATENT FLOURS 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS — 8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity ¢ Mill and Terminal Grain S$ ~rage 1,500,000 Bus. 





Oras wise bakers have learned that 
es I-H flours are a big help to a better loaf 
of bread. They are milled by master 
craftsmen from the finest, selected 
wheats, chosen for their better baking 
qualities. And the most modern devel- 
BREAD—Your Best and opments in mill and laboratory equip- 


Cheapest Food 








ment stand behind I-H quality. 





THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Sree KANSAS CITY, MO. L.D. 243 L.D. 27 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 





WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 
Quality and Shop Performance 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
MillerA of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 








Marsu & McLeEnNNAN 


INCORPORATED 


MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 





Chicago - New York - Minneapolis 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 























“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
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Each KELLY’S FAMOUS shipment is backed by the judg- 
ment and skill of specialists . .. wheat buyers, millers, chemists, 
salesmen ...all experts in their fields, working together to 
produce a superb flour. That’s why KELLY’S FAMOUS 


never disappoints a buyer. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 





The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5.000 Sacks HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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from golden waves of grain 


Only the finest high protein, hard spring wheats are 
used in the milling of King Midas Flour. And at every 
step in the milling process, emphasis is on quality. 


That’s why King Midas helps bakers to consistently 
produce higher quality products. 


KING MIDAS FLOUR 


A PRODUCT OF KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <=> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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PERFORMANCE FLOURS 


Control Milled for Uniform Baking Quality 


The Millions of Bushels in and out of FMA’s big mill 
and storage system, insure an always ample source of 
choice wheats for our fine bakers flours. 

Every car of wheat selected for milling into Perform- 
ance Flours must prove its quality by analysis and test- 
ing through our modern milling and baking laboratories. 

Again, during and after milling each lot of Perform- 
ance Flour must demonstrate its uniform quality through 
rigid baking tests. 


For your own complete satisfaction with baking 
results depend on bake-tested Performance Flours.. 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
DIVISION OF FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC, 
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Many famous baseball players have been ardent fisher- 
men, but no one was a more devoted disciple of Isaac 
Walton than Rube Waddell, one of co greatest 
itchers in baseball history. Rube would do and per- 
os the most astounding hurling feats . . . just to Eh! 
When Connie Mack’s team once faced ya Chicago 
White Sox in a double-header, Connie led off with 
his ace hurler, Rube Waddell, in the first game. It 
developed into a tight battle, and to keep his eccentric 
pitcher’s mind more on the game, the manager said 
to Rube: “You lose this game and I'll never let you 
go fishing again.” That was all Rube Waddell had to 
ear. He not only held the — scoreless for 17 
innings, but cracked out a three-bagger to drive in 
the winning run! 
But there was a second game that afternoon for 
Connie Mack to win. So, the wily manager whispered: 
**You know, Rube, I heard there’s some good Shing 
up at Pewaukee Lake. If you could pitch and win the 
second game for me, you can take a few days off to 
catch yourself some fish.” “Give me that ball,” 
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shouted Rube, “I want to pitch the second game and 
I'll win it for you, too!” He did! He won two games 
in one afternoon, both by shutouts, just so that he 
could go fishing! 


All of which only goes to prove that incentive, whether 
it Be fish or profit, is a mighty important factor in any 
business. Your particular incentive happens to be 
profit and you should be mighty interested in the 
things that Commander-Larabee flours can do for you. 
First of all, quality products bring customers back to 
buy again. Commander-Larabee’s precision milled 
flours, together with your skill, make bold high 
rising loaves day after day. Every mix, every loaf is 
uniform . . . top quality in any season. Secondly, 
these superior results are achieved without the costly 
last minute shifts in formulas and timing so common 
with ordinary flours. You can put the savings right 
back in your profit column, thanks to the unfailing 
uniformity of Commander-Larabee flours. Try it your- 
self. . . you'll see the difference. 


i \G.ommander-Larabee Milling Company 


MINNEAPOLIS © 2 + MINNESOTA 
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MNF Examines Outlook for Industry 





NEED TO CORRECT PER CAPITA 


DROP IN FLOUR USE STRESSED 


Convention Speakers Urge Increased Emphasis on Promo- 
tion of Flour, Baked Goods—Program Also High- 
lighted by Discussions of Control Problems 


CHICAGO—Despite the fact that 
such immediate problems as price 
control, insect infestation and emer- 
gency legislation, are important and 
troublesome, the flour milling indus- 
try’s continuing goal should be to- 
ward correcting the per capita de- 
cline in flour consumption. This was 
the thought that Howard W. Files 
emphasized in his presidential address 
before the annual convention of the 
Millers National Federation May 
15-16 

Mr. Files, who is vice president of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, is 
starting his second term as presi- 
dent of the millers’ organization 

Difficulties arising from the na- 
tional emergency which particularly 
affect the flour milling industry were 
enumerated by Mr. Files. These in- 
clude the lack of a specific regula- 
tion “dealing equitably with all the 
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John L. Locke 
stresses promotional work 


intricacies of the milling business.” 
Lack of a specific millfeed ceiling or- 
der and the controversial Office of 
Price Stabilization regulation requir- 
ing the absorption by the seller of 
freight rate increases also were points 
stressed as being problems which 
must be solved. 


Consumption Major Problem 

Despite these vexing issues, Mr. 
Files declared that the major prob- 
lems facing the industry is that of 
declining flour consumption. 

“How to impress the public with 
the goodness and value of products 
made from flour is a top drawer 
problem, and one which is almost 
wholly beyond the reach of an indi- 
vidual company,” Mr. Files said. He 
pointed out that declining per capita 
consumption if continued will cause 
all other industry worries to fade into 
insignificance in the long time effect. 
The Wheat Flour Institute, he said, is 
making some progress in building ac- 
ceptance for the products of the 
miller. 

“The responsibility for selling flour 
and baked goods to consumers is ev- 
erybody’s job, but everybody’s job is 
too often nobody’s work,” he said. 

“All of us must give more atten- 
tion to the basic job of informing 
the public about flour and bread and 
other baked foods,” he added. 

(The complete text of Mr. Files’ 
address appears on page 38 of this 
issue.) 

Institute Program 

The wheat flour institute will have 
$294,800 to spend during the com- 
ing year in its educational program 
to lift per capita consumption of 
wheat flour foods from the point of 
135 Ib. at which it has stood in the 
past three years. Last year the in- 


John Tatam 
. offers 6-point plan . 





stitute budget was $211,000. At their 
annual meeting the directors of the 
Millers National Federation surveyed 
with satisfaction the work done since 
consolidation in 1950 of the Long 
Range and Wheat Flour Institute 
programs. 

A six-point program of industry 
flour promotion during the coming 
year was outlined to millers by John 
Tatam of the International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, for the federation 
educational committee. Mr. Tatam 
proposed: 

1. Millers should review the edu- 
cational and promotional material 
made available by the federation and 
get their employees to pass these 
facts to their friends. 

2. Mill sales department should 
order the bakers promotion kit on the 
“eemmon sense weight reduction” 
program, based on the study of weight 
control through diet made by Dr. 
Ruth M. Leverton at the University 
of Nebraska and financed by the mill- 
ing indust:,y. Flour salesmen should 
carry the story to all their baker 
customers to supplement the mail 
campaign that will reach every baker. 

3. Equip all mill employees with 
the basic pamphlet, “Common sense 
weight reduction,” which now has 
the seal of acceptance of the Ameri- 
can Medical Assn. Mill employees 
should be prepared to tell this story 
to one and all. This leaflet should 
be in every home in each millers’ 
market. 

4. Make use of this basic story in 
mill brand promotions. In all adver- 
tising devote a few words to tell the 
story that wheat flour foods are 
good. 

5. Packages and package inserts 
should carry the story of “common 
sense weight reduction.” An appro- 
priate symbol has been designed to 
facilitate such use in advertising. 

6. Renew again the campaign in 
which the leaflet “We Want Bread” 
was used. Already 60,000 of those 
leaflets have been distributed. 

Mr. Tatam cited figures showing 
the decline in per capita consumption 
of wheat flour from 230 Ib. in 1900 to 
160 in 1935 and the 135 that has pre- 
vailed for the past three years. 

“In looking back on this decline,” 
Mr. Tatam said, “we have blamed a 


Herman Fakler 
. “confound the confusion” . 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER'S 
CONVENTION COVERAGE 


CHICAGO — Five of the major 
associations serving the milling, flour 
distributing and exporting industries 
are meeting this week in Chicago: 
The Millers National Federation, 
National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors, Flour Millers Export Assn., 
Association of Operative Millers and 
the American Corn Millers Federa- 
tion. Representing The Northwestern 
Miller at these conventions are the 
following staff members: Carroll K. 
Michener, Harvey E. Yantis and 
Milton B. Kihistrum of Minneapolis; 
Martin E. Newell, Kansas City; 
Wayne G. Martin, Jr., New York, 
and Don E. Rogers and Henry 8. 
French, Chicago. 





lot of things. We have told ourselves 
that people no longer need as much 
energy food as they once did, We 
have blamed the crackpots and the 
food faddists who have come out 
with programs denouncing our prod- 
uct. We have told ourselves that 
America’s eating habits have changed. 
What all the reasons are, I don’t 
know, but I do know that other food 
products have done a better job of 
presenting their case in the court 
of public opinion than have we.” 

The educational committee is not 
asking for money from millers, the 
speaker pointed out, but is asking 
for the contribution of will and in- 
telligence, time and energy to a prod- 
uct promotion job that has been too 
long neglected. 

“I sincerely believe that we must 
develop the basic product story in 
our own individual promotions,” Mr. 
Tatam went on. “There are over 300 
member companies in the federation, 
employing about 25,000 people. Think 
of the job we can do if we can get 
25,000 disciples working with all their 
energy to increase the acceptance of 
wheat flour and its products.” 

Mr. Tatam cited several instances 
to prove that wheat flour foods have 
inherited a backlog of prejudice, mis- 
understanding and antipathy, which 
although merely hearsay, neverthe- 
less has a powerful effect in discour- 


(Continued on page 37) 
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IWA Chief Sees Maximum Exports 





ALLOTMENTS LIKELY TO STAY 


UNCHANGED, EXPORTERS HEAR 


Association Asks Subsidy Adjustment to Permit World 
Competition With Canada—Tariff Conference Re- 
ported—Elmer Reed Named President 


CHICAGO—-Maximum U.S. wheat 
and flour exports at maximum Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement prices 
were forecast for the coming year 
by M. M. Benidt, chief of the IWA 
staff of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, in addressing the Flour Mill- 
ers Export Assn. here May 13. The 
exporting nations are not likely to 
agree to the many requests expected 
for expanded IWA quotas, the IWA 
official said. Importers are expected 
to have the same quotas as in the 
current IWA year. 

There have been about a dozen 
importer requests, totaling more than 
1,000,000 tons, for enlarged IWA al- 
lotments, Mr. Benidt declared. Among 
those which have applied or are ex- 
pected to apply are Belgium, Egypt, 
Mexico, Philippines and other coun- 
tries anxious to gain the advantages 
of the subsidized shipments in great- 
er quantity. These requests probably 
will be refused. 

The association authorized Howard 
Taylor, Centennial Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle, to draw a resolution pro- 
testing against the inadequacy of the 
present subsidy system in competition 
with Canadian tlour in world markets 


U.S. Export Quota 


U.S. export quotas for wheat and 
flour in the coming IWA fiscal year 
which begins next Aug. 1, will be re- 
duced from 248 million bushels to 
240 million, Mr. Benidt pointed out. 
At the same time Canada will have 
an enlarged quota of 230 million 
bushels. These changes were agreed 
on when Germany was admitted as 
an importing member of the pact 
last season. 

The expected strong world demand 
for wheat in the coming IWA year 
will make it possible to sell wheat 


Elmer W. Reed 


exporters president . 


and flour at U.S. maximum equivalent 
prices. 

The maximum prices in effect at 
the time the U.S. quotas were filled 
last March will be approximately the 
levels from which the year’s sub- 
sidy will be calculated. These were 
about $1.95 bu. at the Gulf, $1.99 on 
the Atlantic Coast and $1.80 on the 
Pacific Coast. 

New crop export sales will be 
opened early in June, Mr. Benidt an- 
nounced. The exact date has not been 
determined and will not be announced 
in advance, he said. 

The USDA has been greatly con- 
cerned about the quick and prema- 
ture filling of the IWA quotas in a 
number of countries that occurred 
during the past year. Mr. Benidt out- 
lined a number of possible solutions, 
all of which he described as diffi- 
cult to administer or discriminatory 
to one group or another. He said the 
subject is still open for recommenda- 
tions from the industry. 

Considering Daily Reports 

The IWA chief emphasized that no 
sales would be approved for ship- 
ment before July 31 except special 
cases approved by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. and which might arise 
from transportation problems such 
as irregular shipping service and the 
like. In the coming year CCC ex- 
pects to have more timely statistics 
on quotas as they are filled and has 
been considering sending daily re- 
ports to branch offices on the status 
of those quotas which are close to 
fulfillment. This will curb an excess 
of applications over quotas that are 
near exhaustion, he pointed out. 

The USDA this year will not re- 
quire proof of import license author- 
ity in those countries requiring it, 
but will not cancel sales without thor- 
ough investigation where lack of im- 
port licenses is advanced as reason 
for nonshipment. In other words, 
said Mr. Benidt, it is up to the seller 
to be cautious about booking with 
CCC as sales will not be readily can- 
cellable. Likewise, CCC will look 
carefully at any resales or ship- 
ments to buyers not originally listed 
as importers. 

Mr. Benidt said that the operation 
of the IWA program in the next two 
years would have an important ef- 
fect on any renewal of the agree- 
ment. The IWA council must con- 
sider the subject of renewal by July, 
1951. He pointed out that 15% of 
U.S. total exports were in the form 
of flour in the first year of the agree- 
ment and 12%% in the second year 
just ended. In the first year U.S. sold 
34% of the total U.S.-Canadian ship- 
ments to 11 major flour importing 
countries. By the second year this 
had increased to 42%. However, both 
of these figures fell below the 50 to 
60% that prevailed in prewar days. 
Flour subsidies in the past year av- 
eraged 62¢ bu. compared with about 
65¢ for both wheat and flour. In the 





first year of IWA, U.S. subsidies av- 
eraged about 55¢ bu. 

Elmer W. Reed, executive vice pres- 
ident, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, was chosen president of 
he association for the coming year, 
succeeding Monroe Wellerson, export 
manager of General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis. 

W. J. DeWinter, Jr., Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, was named 
vice president, and Clark Yager, Bal- 
lard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville, 
was renamed treasurer. 

Helen Gervais was again elected 
secretary. Directors, in addition to 
Mr. Reed and Mr. DeWinter, were 
chosen as follows: J. C. Mitchell, Tex- 
O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas; B. L. 
Driscoll, J. Allen Smith & Co., Knox- 
ville; George S. Pillsbury, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., New York, and Victor B. 
Smith, General Mills, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco. 

Reporting for the association in the 
past year, Mr. Wellerson said that 
the results achieved at the interna- 
tional tariff conference at Torquay 
were not very helpful to the flour 
milling industry. He also mentioned 
reports that Panama is building a 
flour mill and that Portuguese capital 
has been seeking concession for con- 
struction of a mill in Venezuela. 

If there is any way U.S. exporters 
can forestall such uneconomic proj- 
ects, let the officers know imme- 
diately, Mr. Wellerson remarked. The 
association is prepared to study and 
recommend adequate premiums for 
export flour ceilings over domestic 
should ceilings be established, he said. 

The report of Mr. Yager revealed 
a substantial balance in the associa- 
tion treasury. 


International Agreements Report 

Roy B. Jewett of the International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, reporting 
for Atherton Bean of the same com- 
pany who was absent, reviewed the 
work of the Committee on Interna- 
tional Agreements, which was heavy 
this year because of the Torquay tar- 
iff conferences. The chief results of 
these conferences, Mr. Jewett said, 
was the increase in the duty free Hol- 
land import quota from 50,000 sacks 
to 65,000 sacks of the total 75,000 
sack quota. The duty in Korea, he 
added, has been reduced from 10% 
to 5% ad valorem. 

Howard W. Taylor of the Centen- 
nial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, gave 
a report on the activities of the Pa- 
cific Coast group. He mentioned the 
severe competition of Canada in ori- 
ental markets and said that in the 
only market of substantial character 
left to the West Coast mills, the 
Philippines, the percentage of US. 
flour had dropped from 85 to 46 in 
the past year. Mr. Taylor mentioned 
that the subsidy inequity had not 
been adjusted to enable U.S. mills 
to compete with Canadian, despite 
repeated efforts in Washington to ob- 
tain relief. 

Victor B. Smith, General Mills, Inc., 
has spent three months in the Philip- 
pines working for the association in 
straightening out problems, and Mr. 
Taylor paid a compliment to his ef- 
fective work and praised General 
Mills for lending his services to this 
project. 

Subsidy Help Needed 

The Japanese mills, helped by 
cheaper Canadian wheat and cheaper 
labor costs, will take over the oriental 
flour business, unless Pacific mills get 


Monroe Wellersen 


reports on tariff talks 


subsidy help, Mr. Taylor said, in 
citing the fact that the U.S. Army 
has been getting supplies of relief 
flour for Korea from Japan. (The rest 
of Mr. Taylor's report will appear 
in The Northwestern Miller next 
week.) 

George E. Kelly of the Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn., presented 
a revised schedule of package differ- 
entials. Charles Barrows, Flour Mills 
of America, Inc., Kansas City, said 
that the sole question of terms and 
discounts that arose during the past 
year was amicably settled. He point- 
ed out that millers should refer such 
complaints to the association commit- 
tee instead of attempting to meet a 
reported infraction of good practice 
by another miller. 

The association members stood in 
Silent tribute to the late W. J. 
Sweinter, Sr., of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, long an ac- 
tive and valued member of the organ- 
ization, who died during the year. 

Introduced at the meeting was a 
visiting importer, Jan Schuddeboom, 
director of Luchsinger, Meurs & Co., 
Amsterdam, who has been visiting 
his connections, the Sperry Division 
of General Mills, Inc., at San Fran- 
cisco, the Weber Flour Mills Co., 
Salina, Kansas, and the Minneapolis 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. 


@READ 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Committee Foresees 
Shortage of Great 
Lakes Grain Vessels 


BUFFALO, N.Y.—The number of 
vessels presently allotted to the grain 
trade is apparently satisfactory, but 
during the month of June a tight 
situation is likely to develop, accord- 
ing to Elwood L. Chase, chairman of 
the Lower Lakes Grain Committee. 

The committee, which was recent- 
ly reactivated, held its first meeting 
here, and members reported they 
foresaw a movement of 20 million 
bushels of grain during June. Mem- 
bers of the committee expect a drive 
during June to move iron ore and 
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other materials from the head of the 
Lakes to the steel plants in the East, 
and they feel it will take effort 
to secure enough boat space to take 
care of the expected grain move- 
ment during the month. 

It is planned by the committee to 
meet once a month or oftener if 
necessary, and the next meeting is 
scheduled for early June, at which 
time members will evaluate the July 
, Space requirements for grain move- 
ment. 

Mr. Chase says that his committee 
is anticipating a seasonal movement 
of at least 210,000,000 bu. grain 
and 90,000,000 tons of ore on the 
Great Lakes this season. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


A. B. CRAIG WILL HEAD 
WICHITA BOARD OF TRADE 


WICHITA—A. B. Craig of the 
Craig Grain Co. was elected president 
of the Wichita Board of Trade May 8. 
He succeeds Paul Ross of the Wich- 
ita Terminal Elevator Co. 

Harold J. Moore, Moore Grain Co., 
was reelected vice president. The sec- 
retary-treasurer is to be selected at 
a later meeting. 

Newly elected directors are G. C. 
Hattan, Farmers’ Co-op Com. Co.; 
H. L. Chowning, Wolcott & Lincoln, 
Inc., and John H. Beyer, Beyer Grain 
Co. Holdover directors are R. W. 
Payne, Consolidated Flour Mills Co.; 
H. W. Manuel, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
and Ralph Moore, Moore Grain Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OKLAHOMA RESEARCH GROUP 
EMPLOYS KEATS E. SODER 


OKLAHOMA CITY — The Okla- 
homa Wheat Research Foundation 
has voted to employ Keats E. Soder 
as part-time executive secretary of 
the organization. Mr. Soder recently 
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resigned as director of the Texas- 
Oklahoma Wheat Improvement Assn. 
to form the Soder Southwestern 
Realty Brokers. 

Much of the work of the wheat 
improvement organization will be car- 
ried on under the auspices of the 
Oklahoma Research Foundation. 

The action was taken at the or- 
ganization’s annual meeting held May 
4. Other business included reelection 
of all officers. D. V. Nelson of Goltry, 
Okla., is president. 

Dr. A. M. Schlehuber, in charge of 
wheat research at the Oklahoma Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station, was 
the principal speaker at the meet- 
ing. He described the state’s wheat 
breeding program and plans for ex- 
pansion. A $170,000 wheat research 
building is under construction at 
Stillwater. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SEN. CHARLES W. TOBEY 
TO SPEAK BEFORE NEBA 


BOSTON—Sen. Charles W. Tobey 
(R., N.H.), member of the Kefauver 
Senate Crime Investigating Commit- 
tee, will address the 30th annual 
meeting of the New England Bakers 
Assn. in Poland Spring, Maine, June 
9-12. 

Among the other top men in na- 
tional and industry circles who will 
also be featured speakers are Karl 
E. Baur, Liberty Baking Co., Pitts- 
burgh, president of the American 
Bakers Assn., and Ellis C. Baum, vice 
president of the Continental Baking 
Co. 

A panel discussion is planned for 
one of the evening business sessions. 





USDA Forecasts July 1 Wheat 
Carryover at 410,000,000 Bu. 


WASHINGTON — An approximate 
410 million bushel carryover of wheat 
on July 1 was forecast early this 
week by the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. USDA officials say that on 
a basis of early sample reports of 
delivery of wheat to the government 
under the loan program, it may be 
expected that free wheat will repre- 
sent about half of this figure. 

The carryover estimate is based on 
disappearance reported for July- 
March indicating a total yearly dis- 
appearance of about 1,040 million 
bushels. This figure is composed of 
710 million bushels for domestic use 
and 330 million bushels for export. 

Wheat in the Commodity Credit 
Corp. inventory is roughly estimated 
at 169 million bushels as of April 
30, of which 30 million bushels will 
probably be exported to meet gov- 
ernment obligations for the May-June 
period. This would leave a CCC in- 
ventory of 139 million bushels at the 
close of the crop year. 

While detailed figures have not 
been compiled by USDA as to the 
amount of wheat which will be 
turned over to the government as a 
result of defaults under the old loan 
program, an examination of repre- 
senative areas reporting to date dis- 
closes that the government expects 
to receive approximately 60 million 
bushels from the old crop. 

This would make an estimated to- 
tal of 199 million bushels of wheat 
owned by the government on July 1, 


1951. Making allowance for error or 
a possible decline in exports, it ap- 
pears that the wheat carryover will 
be about evenly divided between gov- 
ernment-held and free wheat stocks. 


Higher Estimate 

The export estimate is somewhat 
higher than had been seen earlier in 
both government and trade circles, 
where a maximum export movement 
of 310 million bushels had been pre- 
dicted. If the higher estimate is at- 
tained it must be attributed to the 
unforeseen success of the export 
speed-up which has developed through 
the coordination of commercial and 
government shipping since February. 
The April export lifting of all bulk 
grains is now seen at approximately 
two million tons, a new high. 

Commercial liftings of wheat dur- 
ing April account for approximately 
595,000 long tons. Coarse grain, sor- 
ghums and corn represent nearly 
435,000 long tons, and 55,000 tons 
of soybeans make up the balance. In- 
complete reports of the government 
share of the April program clearly in- 
dicate that a 2 million ton export 
movement will be reached. 

The May-June export authoriza- 
tions amount to approximately 3.5 
million tons, and on the basis of the 
previous showings it may be expect- 
ed that, barring some unforeseen con- 
tingency, it will be attained. 

The July export program will be 
announced on May 15, according to 
USDA plans. 





AOM CONVENTION PROGRAM FEATURES 
PROGRESS REPORTS ON MILL RESEARCH 


Industry’s Productive Facilities Are Prepared for Industrial or 
Military Mobilization, Speakers Declare; New Equipment 
Exhibit a Feature of 55th Annual Meeting 


CHICAGO—The 55th annual meet- 
ing of the Association of Operative 
Millers opened here May 14 with two 
objectives—a review of the technologi- 
cal developments in the industry dur- 
ing the past year, and an outline of 
the role the operatives may play in 
any mobilization or defense effort. 

Attendance at the annual techni- 
cal meeting was approximately 700 
at the close of the first day. Indica- 
tions were that the registration this 
year would set a new high record. 
The meeting continues’ through 
May 18. 

Rogers C. B. Morton, president of 
Ballard & Bailard Co., Inc., Louis- 
ville, digressed from a technical dis- 
cussion to deliver a stirring address 
in which he declared that “destiny is 
knocking on the door of this country 
of ours for the third time in its his- 
tory.” He said that American citizens 
are faced with the decision of “what 
we must do,” referring to the ques- 
tion of this country’s foreign and do- 
mestic policies. 

Mr. Morton told the millers that 
this country’s destiny was not to be 
determined by the wishes of what he 
termed “the politicians and bureau- 
crats” in Washington, but by the 
“millers, the service station opera- 
tors, the groceryman on the corner 
and just plain citizens” as specified 
in the bill of rights. 

He urged the mill superintendents 
to take an active part in the affairs 
of their government—local as well as 
national—and he pointed out that 
“social progress must keep pace with 
technical progress if this country is 
to remain great.” 

L. E. Collier, milling superintend- 
ent of the Toledo mill of National 
Biscuit Co., and president of the as- 
sociation, said in his president's ad- 
dress that he felt that the progres- 
sive plant and milling superintendents 
command greater respect and con- 
fidence from top management than 
at any time in the past. 

“As production problems have be- 
come more complex, it has been in- 
creasingly necessary for each superin- 
tendent to become better qualified to 
handle added responsibilities,” Mr. 
Collier observed. “He myst not only 
be a competent miller, but also an 
organizer and leader, engineer, effi- 
ciency expert, industrial relations ad- 
ministrator, psychologist and ento- 
mologist. He must also have a work- 
ing knowledge of purchasing, account- 
ing and products control. Whether the 
mill be large, medium or small, all 
of these things are necessary to the 
conduct of the business and only vary 
in degree of needed application.” 

The AOM president reminded his 
listeners that this change in the de- 
gree of ability and responsibility of 
a milling superintendent “has come 
about slowly and the attendant rec- 
ognition has been achieved through 
tangible accomplishments.” 

“It is our hope and desire,” he said, 
“that we as individuals and as an 
organized group can continue to merit 
the confidence placed in us and that 


as continued progress is made, the 
position of superintendent will be- 
come more closely a part of top man- 
agement.” 


Challenges European Superiority 

In an address which bore the in- 
nocuous title, “Greetings from Man- 
agement” on the printed program, 
M. F. Mulroy, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, said considerable that 
cannot be classed as greetings. 

First, the mill executive told the 
operatives that “you millers, do not 
always get proper credit for your 
excellent performance” in establish- 
ing production records during the war 
years. He said that there has been 
a gradual decrease in the number of 
“office millers” and soon the office 
miller will be extinct. “That means 
more responsibility for the practical 
miller and that is the way it should 
be,” he asserted. 

Second, Mr. Mulroy said that the 
milling industry is proud of the rec- 
ord it established during the war 
years but “not very proud” of the 
resultant bad times the industry 
“wished on ourselves by trying to op- 
erate at the wartime rate” after there 
was no market for the increased pro- 
duction. 

Third, the speaker spent some time 
in an outspoken attack upon claims 
of superior machinery and milling 
skill which have been voiced by rep- 
resentatives of European milling ma- 
chinery manufacturers in boosting 
their products and their millers. 

In summarizing his remarks upon 
these claims, Mr. Mulroy said that 
there are two tests to use in decid- 
ing the validity of the claims: (1) 
Quality of the finished product, and 
(2) Unit cost of production. “If for- 
eign mills are so much better than 
American mills, you must be super- 
millers to make the fine flour that 

(Continued on page 39) 


L. E. Collier 
. association president . 
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MUTUAL INTERESTS OF TRADE, 
MILLERS CITED AT MEETING 


National Association of Flour Distributors Holds 32nd 
Annual Convention; Panel Discussion Probes 
Current Problems 


CHICAGO—-With one of the largest 
attendances present in the history of 
the association, the 32nd annual con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Flour Distributors was held in the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago 
May 13-14. An outstanding feature 
of the convention was a panel dis- 
cussion at which Walter E. Sands of 
Boston was the moderator. 

L. E. Bowman, president of the 
Chicago Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors, welcomed the delegates and 
guests to the convention and Jules 
Zimmerman, St. Louis, president of 
the National Association of Flour 
Distributors, expressed the apprecia- 
tion of the organization for the work 
done by the Chicago group. 

In his annual address Mr. Zimmer- 
man said that the association is pre- 
pared to meet any emergencies which 
may result from government regula- 
tions. He added that a healthy dis- 
tributing industry is essential for 
flour millers and urged distributors 
to conduct their businesses in an 
efficient manner. 


Work Together 

James R. Affleck, Philadelphia, 
chairman of the association’s board 
of directors, emphasized that flour 
millers and distributors need each 
other and that they should look out 
for their mutual interests. He warned 
that difficult times may be ahead 
and pointed out the friendly rela- 
tionship that existed between flour 
distributors and OPA during World 
War II. 

He also reminded the association 
that local organizations are the back- 
bone of the national body. Wayne G. 
Martin, Jr.. New York, The North- 
western Miller, secretary-treasurer 
of the association, in his annual re- 
port, explained the need for increased 
income bécause of governmental con- 
tacts. After some discussion a reso- 
lution was adopted placing an assess- 
ment which will raise the needed 
funds. 

Officers Elected 

Walter E. Sands, Sands, Taylor & 
Wood Co., Boston, was elected presi- 
dent of the association for the forth- 
coming year. Victor Wintermantel, 
flour broker, Pittsburgh, was elected 
first vice president, and Herbert H. 
Lang, Coulter & Coulter, Inc., New 
York, second vice president. Mr. Mar- 
tin was reelected secretary-treasurer. 

One of the principal speakers at 
the convention was C./R. Martin, 
Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 
who delivered an inspirational sales 
address. He spoke of the necessity 
for cooperation between sales man- 
agement, salesmen and customers. 
He declared that successful salesmen 
must like people and be helpful in all 
possible ways with their customers. 

C. M. Galvin, James E. Bennett & 
Co., Chicago, in discussing the grain 
situation, said that there will prob- 
ably be a smaller carryover of wheat 


than previously contemplated due to 
exports and decreasing wheat sup- 
plies. He spoke of the gifts made to 
other countries but said that he did 
not anticipate any material change 
of wheat or flour prices. He urged 
flour distributors to make commit- 
ments for supplies during what ap- 
pear to be advantageous periods. 

The Chicago Association of Flour 
Distributors was a splendid host, and 
the convention began with a cocktail 
party Sunday afternoon followed by 
a luncheon Monday noon. 

On Sunday evening there was a 
meeting of the national association's 
board of directors as well as of the 
resolutions, nominating and auditing 
committees. 

All of the standing committees 
made their reports. ‘Because of the 
circumstances existing during the 
past year, there had been little ac- 
tivity on the part of these commit- 
tees, with the exception of the one 
contacting the government. However, 
each committee was in close contact 
with the problems confronting the 
association, and a vote of thanks was 
extended to them. 

James R. Affleck, Philadelphia, was 
reelected chairman of the board of 
directors. W. P. Tanner, New York; 
Harry W. Larsen, Chicago, and Earl 
E. Dusenbery, Des Moines, were re- 
elected directors at large. J. Paul 
Smith, Ft. Worth, was elected a di- 
rector to represent the individual 
members of the association. 

The location of next year’s conven- 
tion was left to the discretion of the 
board of directors, but all indica- 
tions are that it will be held in Chi- 
cago. 

The panel discussion, which was 
the feature of the program, brought 
out a wide range of subjects in the 
field of flour distribution and mer- 
chandising. Aside from answers to 
questions by panel members, many 
of the questions also stimulated dis- 
cussions among the distributors in 
the convention audience. 

Serving on the panel were Earl 
F. Cross, General Mills, Inc.; W. R. 
Heegaard, Russell-Miller Milling Co.; 
Harvey J. Patterson, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc.; John Tatam, International Mill- 
ing Co., and D. H. Wilson, B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co. The latter is 
from Chicago and the others from 
Minneapolis. Walter E. Sands, Bos- 
ton, served as moderator. 

Some of the questions and sum- 
maries of answers follow: 


Whose Interest? 

Q. Should a flour broker work for 
the interest of the mills or the buy- 
ers? A. He should represent the sell- 
er, although the question implies a 
conflict between buyer and seller that 
should not exist. 

Q. By and large, mill sales man- 
agers are always bullish. If the buy- 
er’s opinion is bearish, whose view- 
point should the flour salesman ac- 





cept? A. In practice, he usually does 
accept the one that will help him 
make the sale. The sales manager, 
or home office, should be equipped 
with the best market information, and 
the salesman should not try to out- 
guess these opinions. Several thought 
that it is the salesman’s job to rep- 
resent the bullish factors and present 
those, as it is his responsibility to 
advance reasons for buying. The buy- 
er usually emphasizes the bearish an- 
gles. Any presentation, however, 
should be honest and straightforward. 

Q. (From a salesman to the bakery 
trade) My mill produces and sells 
mixes as well as bakery flour, which 
arouses resistance on the part of 
bakery buyers. What can be done 
about this? A. The salesman should 
work out the problem with his sales 
manager. It was pointed out by one 
of the millers on the panel that in 
20 years the use of bakery flour had 
increased from 91 million to 135 mil- 
lion hundredweights a year. Total 
home consumption of flour, bought at 
the retail level, has declined from 
108 million to 56 million sacks in 
the same period. Mixes account for 
only 3.6% of the total flour consump- 
tion. 

These trends are continuing, and 
would indicate that, in the overall 
picture, bakers volume is not hurt 
by the aggressive merchandising of 
mixes or other family flour. It was 
admitted, however, that in individual 
cases bakers might experience a loss 
in volume because of the increased 
use of mixes in an area. 

Q. Will the tendency toward con- 
centration on the part of both buyers 
and mills stimulate direct selling to 
the end that brokers will be elimi- 
nated? A. Brokers will not be elemi- 
nated as long as they provide effi- 
cient and economical selling service. 
Brokers located where there is buy- 
ing power often can sell more effec- 
tively than can the mill. Concentra- 
tion among buyers and mills has 
caused some brokers to become big- 
ger, as well. 

Q. On what basis, businesswise and 
morally, are so-called “blitzes” justi- 
fied? A. That is easy. They aren't. 
Experiences millers had with the last 
one probably was the cure. 

Q. How can flour jobbers compete 
with direct mill selling? A. On 
L. C. L. business, a miller cannot 
compete with a jobber if the latter 
can do his job and maintain the mills’ 
distribution. A mill cannot job flour 
and extend credit and handle all the 
other details as cheaply as a jobber, 
but a good jobber is not always 
available in a territory. 

Q. How can the flour distributing 
industry best cooperate with millers 
for the general good? A. In common 
with mills, distributors should work 
constantly to get customers talking 
and thinking of effective merchandis- 
ing, in order to stimulate the use 
of baked products. 

The panel session lasted most of 
one afternoon, and was attended by 
a number of millers in Chicago for 
the convention of the Millers Nation- 
al Federation, as well as by the dis- 
tributors. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUYS MILL INTEREST 
CARSON CITY, MICH.—Interest 
of John Longnecker, now in Florida, 
in Harvey's Milling Co., has been pur- 
chased by his partner Herschel Hori- 
dine, making the latter sole owner. 


M. A. Briggs Named 
Head of National 
Soft Wheat Millers 


CHICAGO—M. A. Briggs of the 
Austin-Heaton Co., Durham, N.C., 
was elected president of the National 
Soft Wheat Millers Assn. at the an- 
nual directors meeting in Chicago 
May 15. Other officers selected were 
Clark Yager, Ballard and Ballard 
Co., Louisville, vice president; Paul 
M. Marshall, Chicago, vice president 
and secretary, and Malcolm W. Fuhr- 
er, Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co., Mount 
Vernon, Ind., treasurer. 

The executive committee chosen by 
the directors consists of Mr. Briggs 
and Mr. Yager, together with Robert 
V. Harris, Harris Milling Co., Owosso, 
Mich.; Stowe Moody, Interstate Mill- 
ing Co., Charlotte, N.C., and Fred 
R. Johnson, Southeastern Mills, 
Rome, Ga. 

The directors took no other formal 
action, but discussed plans for the 
coming year and the program for the 
annual meeting of the organization 
which will take place at the Roanoke 
Hotel, Roanoke, Va., June 1-2. 


———-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


CHICAGO QUARTERMASTER 
BUYS HARD WHEAT FLOUR 


CHICAGO—The Army Quarter- 
master Purchasing Office bought 30,- 
000 sacks hard wheat flour in papers 
for domestic consumption May 10. 
The flour was sold by Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., f.0.b. Kansas City for 
beyond. 

The quartermaster bought 26,131 
sacks hard wheat flour May 9. 
Awards were made as follows: Gen- 
era! Mills, Inc., Chicago, 15,000 sacks, 
f.o.b. Kansas City, for beyond at 
$4.94, 2,948 sacks for Camp McCoy, 
Wis., at $5.24, 1,800 sacks for San 
Antonio, Texas, at $5.29, 600 sacks 
for Cadet, Texas, at $5.29, 1,200 sacks 
for Killeen, Texas, at $5.24; Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 1,653 
sacks for Ft. Riley, Kansas, at $5.01, 
1,020 sacks for Bunell, Colo., at $5.24; 
Globe Mills (Pillsbury Mills, Inc.), 
Los Angeles, 1,310 sacks for Pitts- 
burg, Cal., at $5.36, 600 sacks for San 
Francisco at $5.36. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


G. B. EGBERT WILL HEAD 
KANSAS WHEAT GROWERS 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS — At a 
meeting last week G. B. Egbert, In- 
galls, Kansas, was elected president 
of the Kansas Association of Wheat 
Growers. He succeeds Clarence Bell, 
McDonald. 

Officials of the association voted to 
conduct a membership campaign dur- 
ing the latter part of May. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


IWA QUOTA DISTRIBUTION 
FOR GUATEMALA REPORTED 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that a 
Guatemalan press announcement says 
the 1951-52 Guatemalan quota under 
the International Wheat Agreement 
has been distributed as follows: 21,- 
500 tons of the quota in the form of 
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wheat flour and 3,500 tons in the form 
of wheat. 

The flour will be distributed among 
31 industrial establishments, 51 im- 
porters, two government agencies and 
one benevolent institution. The seven 
members of the Flour Producing 
Assn. will get 2,500 tons of the wheat, 
and the remaining 1,000 tons will go 
to millers not belonging to the as- 
sociation. 

USDA reported that sales by all 
exporting countries under the IWA 
against 1950-51 quotas which had 
been recorded by the Wheat Council 
through May 4, 1951, totaled 527,- 
089,000 bu., leaving 35,456,000 bu. to 
be sold. The department announced 
March 29 that the U.S. guaranteed 
quantity under the pact had been 
filled. 


BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Weather Ideal 
for Spring 
Wheat Planting 


Weather was ideal for field work 
last week throughout Montana and 
North Dakota, the Occident Elevator 
Division of Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
reports, and seeding in the southern 
half of the area is nearing comple- 
tion. 

This is largely true also in north- 
eastern Montana and as far north as 
the main line of the Great Northern 
Railway, Occident says. Roughly 50% 
is completed north of this line and in 
the Minot, N.D., territory. 

Sufficient moisture has been re- 
ceived to germinate early sown grain, 
and much of it has emerged with 
nice stands and good color. However, 
the report points out, more rain will 
be needed shortly to bring later seed- 
ing along. 


Good Weather Promised 


Good growing weather for the win- 
ter wheat crop in the Southwest 
was promised by the weather bureau 
in its five-day forecast released May 
15. Mild temperatures with daytime 
highs in the middle 80’s were pre- 
dicted for most of the winter wheat 
area this week, and scattered moder- 
ate showers were also forecast. 

Western Kansas received precipita- 
tion May 14-15 in amounts up to 
1 in. or more. A large portion of the 
crop west of Dodge City has been 
abandoned, but the surviving fields, 
particularly those which are _irri- 
gated, seem to be making fair to 
good progress. 

Damage reports from Kansas again 
were prevalent this week. Produc- 
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ers in the Salina area were con- 
cerned about brown spots in some 
of the fields, but it was not certain 
what type of damage is taking place. 
One of the largest Sedgewick County 
producers said this week that in vari- 
ous fields south and west of Wichita 
he noted short plant growth and 
thin stands. 

In spite of these setbacks, indica- 
tions of favorable development, es- 
pecially in the central and eastern 
thirds of the state, caused much of 
the trade to continue to hold out for 
a Kansas crop of 135 to 150 million 
bushels. 

Manitoba leads in spring work in 
western Canada, and early sown 
grains are showing above the ground 
at scattered points in the southern 
areas. Seeding is now general in most 
sections of the West, although north- 
ern Alberta and the Peace River 
territory are being held up as the re- 
sult of excessive moisture. Tempera- 
tures generally have been well above 
normal, and where land is in condi- 
tion, seeding has made rapid prog- 
ress. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Trading in “New” 
Rye Futures Starts 
at Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS—tTrading in “new” 
July rye futures was instituted at the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange last 
week. Trading under “old” rye fu- 
tures will continue as well. 

The “new” rye futures contracts 
will permit delivery of rye of grades 
conforming to the new federal grain 
standards for rye which go into ef- 
fect July 1. Under the new stand- 
ards the permissible amount of “‘thin’’ 
rye will be reduced 10% for No. 1 
rye and by 5% on No. 2 and 3 rye 
from the present standards. 

Members of the exchange earlier 
voted down a proposal to alter the 
premium and discount schedule for 
rye deliverable on futures contracts 
because of the change in standards. 
Such a proposal is still being con- 
sidered. However, it has been sug- 
gested by the board of directors that 
any changes in Rule 1003 should be 
offered so as to be effective with the 
September contract. This would avoid 
the possibility of starting a third va- 
riety of July contract if and when 
Rule 1003 is changed by a vote of 
the membership. 

Meanwhile, present premiums and 
discounts on rye delivered on either 
the new or old July contracts will 
apply. 





Grain Processors Make Plans 
for Freight Rate Ruling Appeal 


CHICAGO 
ward the filing of a joint appeal from 
the recent Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion ruling which requires absorption 


Preliminary steps to- 


of freight rate increases by manu- 
facturers under maximum price reg- 
ulations, were discussed at a meet- 
ing in the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
May 14 

Present at the meeting were rep- 
resentatives of the Millers National 
Federation, the American Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn., wet and dry corn 
milling interests, rye millers, soybean 
processors and others. 

It is expected that a committee 


of probably five members will be 
formed to draft a joint statement 
which will convey the feelings of 
the various industries toward this 
OPS ruling. 

Meetings of the committee likely 
will be held later this week or early 
next week. 

Because of the transit arrange- 
ments that prevail in the grain han- 
dling industries, the application of 
the OPS absorption rule would be 
difficult and inequitable. (See the 
May 8 issue of The Northwestern 
Miller, page 12, for further details.) 


CHICAGO—A preliminary report 
on the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion’s investigational program of san- 
itation for corn and corn meal pro- 
vided the high point of interest at 
the annual meeting of the American 
Corn Millers Federation in the Drake 
Hotel here May 14. 

Dr. Glenn G. Slocum, chief of the 
division of microbiology of the FDA, 
in delivering the summary of the year 
old research program, emphasized 
that no final conclusions could be 
drawn this early in the investigation, 
but pointed out the following bits of 
information gleaned thus far: 

1. Insect infestation of corn in- 
creases progressively from June 
through October and then drops 
sharply in November with the mar- 
keting of the new crop. 

2. A high level of rodent excreta 
contamination of corn continues from 
June through October, and declines 
with the marketing of the new crop 
in November and December. 

3. There is a difference between 
corn sampled at terminal markets 
and at mills. Corn at terminals is 
heavily contaminated with rodent pel- 
lets and is relatively low in whole 
insects. Corn at mills, though still 
badly contaminated, is relatively low 
in rodent pellets, and more heavily 
infested with insects. 

4. Such a difference appears to be 
related to the type of origin of the 
corn. 

5. There appears to be a definite 
relationship between levels of insect 
and rodent contamination of corn and 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
grades. 

6. Corn containing live insects or 
rodent pellets by cursory inspection 
contains significantly more contam- 
ination than corn in which no infes- 
tation or rodent pellets are noted. 

Most of Dr. Slocum’s report, includ- 
ing slides and various test data, was 
submitted off the record, since it was 
believed by the organization that final 
conclusions might vary widely from 
the indications pointed at by the lim- 
ited amount of research done thus 
far. 

The FDA investigational program 
was launched at the annual conven- 
tion at about this time last year, with 
the goal of determining how to insure 
that the corn used for making corn 
meal and grits is clean and suitable 
for human consumption. It is be- 
lieved that definite decisions will be 
released in a few weeks. 

As a part of the program, FDA 
inspectors with special training con- 
ducted studies in selected mills and 
terminal markets, taking samples 
with the purpose of detecting infesta- 
tion by insects and rodents. Emphasis 
also was placed on hidden infestation 

All officers of the federation were 
reelected by unanimous vote on the 
recommendation of the nominating 
committee that the men familiar with 
the problems generated by the Korean 
fighting and defense program could 
best serve the group’s interests for 
another year. ; 

The officers are: Spencer H. Wer- 
ner, Illinois Cereal Mills, Inc., Paris, 
Ill., president; Cyril R. Martin, Quak- 
er Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo., first 


Spencer H. Werner 
. heads corn millers . 


vice president; Robert B. Evans, 
Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, sec- 
ond vice president; Robert C. Huth, 
Chas. A. Krause Milling Co., Milwau- 
kee, treasurer. Harry Hunter, Chi- 
cago, is secretary of the federation. 

Directors were reelected for one 
year as follows: James J. Mullen, 
General Foods Corp., Kankakee, IIL; 
Carl M. Cross, Decatur (Ill.) Milling 
Co., Inc.; James A. Gwinn, Gwinn 
Bros. & Co., Huntington, W. Va.; E. 
Harrison Humphreys, Humphreys 
Mills, Memphis; Howard Lauhoff, 
Lauhoff Grain Co., Danville, Ill.; Rob- 
ert C. Miner, Miner-Hillard Milling 
Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; E. Walter 
Morrison, Morrison Milling Co., Den- 
ton, Texas; A. E. Udell, Kellogg Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich.; W. P. Kyle, Al- 
bers Milling Co., Los Angeles. 

Three directors retired during the 
year. They were: George K. Crutch- 
field, Jr.. Knox Crutchfield, Lynn- 
wood, Va.; A. B. Forbes, Forbes 
Bros. Central Mills Corp., Topeka, 
Kansas, and Frank Sorensen, Kel- 
logg Co., Omaha. 

Elected to replace the retired di- 
rectors were Willis G. Sullivan, 
Chas. A. Krause Milling Co., Milwau- 
kee; Leslie A. Ford, Shawnee (Okla.) 


(Continued on page 44) 


CORN MILLERS PAY TRIBUTE 
TO DECEASED MEMBERS 


CHICAGO—Resolutions commend- 
ing the y of bers and as- 
sociates of the American Corn Millers 
Federation who died during the last 
year were read at the organization's 
annual convention in the Drake Ho- 
tel here May 14. The deceased men 
so honored were: Sigurd O. Werner, 
long-time manager of the Chicago 
office of The Northwestern Miller; 
D. Byrd Gwinn, father of James A. 
Gwinn, Gwinn Bros. & Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., and Charlies A. Krause, 
Chas. A. Krause Milling Co., Mil- 
waukee. 
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Flour business continues slow, with 
total sales last week reported small- 
er for both southwestern and spring 
wheat mills. Some quantity buying of 
hard winter wheat flour by chain 
bakers was reported, but for the most 
part business was confined to small 
lots. Bakers showed little confidence 
in the market and were cautious 
about forward delivery contracts. 
New crop southwestern business ap- 
parently has not developed yet, with 
bakers backing away from the higher 
prices quoted for that delivery. The 
Army Quartermaster bought fairly 
large amounts of flour last week, 
much of it in the Southwest. On May 
22 the quartermaster is scheduled 
to buy 100,000 sacks for export and 
40,000 for domestic use. 


SPRING MILLS’ SALES 
DECLINE TO 31% 


Sales by spring wheat mills de- 
clined to 31% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 56% the previous week 
and 41% a year ago. Fairly heavy 
inquiry on prices was reported, but 
buying was limited almost entirely 
to small lots for quick shipment. A 
variety of price quotations was noted, 
based on different shipment periods, 
with the nearby positions quoted the 
lowest. In some cases buyers took 
advantage of the discounts for quick 
shipment while having flour booked 
earlier still waiting for directions. 
Family flour business also was slow. 
Production at Minneapolis declined 
to 84% of capacity. 


SOUTHWESTERN TRADE 
IN SMALL VOLUME 


Sales in the Southwest averaged 
31% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 40% the previous week and 
55% a year ago. About 20% of the 
week's business was with the Army 
Quartermaster. A _ national chain 
baker took perhaps 15,000 sacks, and 
another procured about 35,000 sacks 
for June shipment from Oklahoma and 
Texas mills. Other trading was limited 
to one- or two-car purchases. No new 
crop business was revealed. Most 
mills continued to quote for up to 120- 
day shipment, but interest in for- 
ward positions was very spotty. A 5¢ 
discount was available for prompt, 
with 10¢ premium asked for 120-day 
business. Family flour business re- 
mained slow. Production dropped to 
85% of capacity at Kansas City. 


BUSINESS IN EAST 
REPORTED LIGHT 


Flour buying was light at New 
York. The scattered sales were con- 
fined mostly to an occasional car or 
two for the smaller jobbing trade 
for prompt shipment. One chain bak- 
er finished filling his southwestern 
needs, but otherwise this group was 
not active. There was little activity 
in the Buffalo area, with business 
limited mostly to replacement buy- 


Detailed reports of sales activity 
in the principal flour markets in the 
U.S. will be found on page 40. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


SALES OF FLOUR CONTINUE 
SLOW; MAINLY SMALL LOTS 


Interest Centers on Nearby Delivery Because of Discounts 
Offered; Production Falls Off as Shipping 
Directions Lag 


ing. A boxcar shortage hurt some 
mills. 

Trading continued slow at Phila- 
delphia. Some bakers bought at the 
turn of the week, but most small 
firms and jobbers held back. Sales 
picked up at Pittsburgh, with some 
firms reporting fairly good sales of 
hard Kansas flours. Sales remained 
generally light at Boston, with most 
buyers continuing to take only 
enough supplies to meet immediate 
needs. 


TRADING LIMITED 
IN CENTRAL STATES 


Business in the Chicago area was 
limited. Sales were confined mostly 
to a few carlot sales, mainly for im- 
mediate shipment. Soft wheat flour 
sales gained somewhat, with a mod- 
erate pickup reported in cake and 
cracker flour demand. 

Sales at St. Louis were reported 
only fair as buyers showed little in- 
terest in new bookings. Elsewhere 
in the area, moderate business was 
reported. Buyers booked cautiously, 
mostly for prompt shipment. 


SALES REMAIN SLOW 
IN PACIFIC N.W. 


There was no change in the Pacific 
Northwest milling situation, accord- 
ing to reports from Portland. Opera- 
tions have been cut down materially 
because of the lack of export and 
domestic buying. Price declines 
brought more of an inclination on the 
part of the domestic trade to buy, 
but mill volume was less than a 
year ago. 


OVER-ALL VOLUME 
SMALL IN SOUTH 


The over-all volume of business 
in the South was reported small. 
Purchases were mostly for immediate 
and May shipment. Most of the sales 


at New Orleans were of hard win- 
ters, with a discouat for immediate 
and prompt shipment stimulating the 
business. Northern spring sales were 
light. Some small sales of soft winters 
were made. 


CANADIAN MILLS MAKE 
SALES TO WEST INDIES 


The competition of some West 
Indian business brightened the export 
picture for those eastern Canadian 
mills sharing in it. But outside of 
that, the outlook for the rest of the 
crop year remained unchanged. A 
slow-down in production in July is 
expected unless Wheat Board action 
permits acceptance of inquiries com- 
ing in. Reports at Vancouver in- 
dicated more conversion permits for 
export business were being granted, 
but in many cases exporters still 
were unable to get permits for sales 
to Far Eastern points. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production of mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller was 29,- 
948 sacks less in the week ending 
May 12 than in the previous week. 
These mills representing 73% of the 
total flour production in the USS. 
made 3,053,562 sacks compared with 
3,083,060 in the previous week and 
2,932,357 in the corresponding week 
of a year ago. Two years ago the 
figure was 2,883,268 and three years 
ago 3,765,754 sacks. There was an in- 
crease of 6,000 sacks in the Central 
and Southeast while all other sec- 
tions showed decreases: Northwest, 
11,000 sacks, Southwest, 5,000, Buf- 
falo, 6,000, and North Pacific Coast, 
13,000. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GMI BUFFALO PLANT 
RECEIVES DAV AWARD 


BUFFALO—The Buffalo plant of 
General Mills, Inc., has been award- 
ed a certificate of merit by the Ni- 
agara Frontier Council, Disabled 
American Veterans, for its aid to dis- 
abled veterans employed at the plant. 

The honor was also given the com- 
pany in recognition of the firm’s co- 
operation and effort in hiring and 
aiding in the rehabilitation of dis- 
abled veterans. 





Only Fill-In Buying of Semolina 
Reported; Production Up Slightly 


Business in semolina and durum 
granulars remains rather slack. Only 
fill-in purchases of small quantities 
were reported last week following 
fairly good buying the previous week. 

Most manufacturers of macaroni 
and noodle products have ample sup- 
plies booked, and with their opera- 
tions declining seasonally, little pres- 
sure for additional buying is ap- 
parent. 

According to eastern trade sources 
demand for macaroni, noodles and 
other products manufactured from 
semolina is somewhat limited. Stocks 
in all outlets appeared to be hold- 
ing up well and little new buying 
for trade needs was reported. Little 
tendency for forward coverage was 
shown. 

Seeding of the new durum wheat 
crop is making good progress, with 
some districts completely’ planted. 
Receipts of wheat at Minneapolis 
held up well, and premiums on fancy 
milling quality durum dropped to 8¢ 


over the July future this week. 
Standard semolina was quoted May 
14 at $5.75@5.85 sack, bulk, Minne- 
apolis. 

Shipping directions are only fair, 
and operations averaged 87% of ca- 
pacity last week, compared with 84% 
the previous week and 61% a year 
ago. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis May 12, were as follows: 
Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better 
Choice 2 Amber or better 
Choice 3 Amber or better 


” 
Medium 2 Durum or better... 2.2 
Medium 3 Durum or better 2.19% @2.36% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products output as reported to The 

Northwestern Miller by mills representing 

approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 

capacity, in sacks with comparisons; per 

centage of capacity based on five-day week 

5-day wk. Wkly. % 

No. ca pro- of ca 

mills pacity duction pacity 

May 6-11 - 10 172.500 150,142 87 

Previous week 11 186,500 *157,433 84 

Year ago 12 213,000 131,047 61 

Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1950-May 11, 1951 8,683,549 
July 1, 1949-May 12, 1950 

*Revised 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 
CONTINUE TO DROP 


<> 
Prices Off $3@5 Ton in Week, with 
Undertone Easy; Bran 
Drops Most 


Millfeed prices continued on the 
easy side early this week following 
further $3@5 declines. Bran was the 
heaviest loser. Some material on 
track put pressure on the market 
last week, but these supplies appeared 
to be cleaned up. Demand was lim- 
ited to nearby. 

The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration reported the index of 
wholesale feedstuffs prices declined 
six points to 245.3 in the week ending 
May 9. There was no change in the 
feed grain index. 

Most southwestern mills reported 
that formula feed business improved 
last week after a temporary decline 
in buying interest earlier. Dealers 
were not stocking to any great ex- 
tent, but more moderate to good- 
sized orders were received from the 
dealer trade this week. Thus running 
time held to a good pace and plants 
had a backlog of orders on hand 
ranging from two days to as much as 
a week or more. 

Hog feed sales showed some im- 
provement. Chick starter sales were 
generally good. Some manufacturers 
reported that the peak of chick start- 
er output was passed, while others 
do not intend to cut back starter pro- 
duction for another week or two. 
Meanwhile, grower feed sales ad- 
vanced, practically offsetting any de- 
cline in starter demand. Broiler feed 
demand held steady. 

Formula feed business declined 
somewhat in the Northwest although 
it generally remains good. Most 
manufacturers attribute the tapering 
off to easiness in ingredient markets 
and indicate confidence that demand 
will be sustained at a good seasonal 
level for some time to come. 

Operations are at 20 or 24 hours a 
day, five or six days a week, reflect- 
ing a slight drop in overtime produc- 
tion as order backlogs were whittled 
away. Backlogs in general fell from 
about five to seven days a week ago 
to three or four days this week. 

Demand continues to be best for 
poultry feeds of all types and hog 
concentrates. Dairy feed buying has 
slipped even for those concerns which 
reported improvement a week ago, 
and trade is slow. Turkey feed buy- 
ing is picking up steadily, with the 
peak of feeding demand still about 
six weeks away. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 44,742 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 45,200 tons 
in the week previous and 44,368 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Crop year production to date 
totals 2,206,059 tons as compared 
with 2,210,882 tons in the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. 

BREAD iG THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PHILADELPHIA EXPORTS UP 
PHILADELPHIA — Grain exports 

through the Port of Philadelphia dur- 
ing April were 1,029,446 bu. greater 
than during the same month last 
year, it was reported by John H. 
Frazier, managing director of the 
Commercial Exchange. He said that 
the total of 3,548,267 bu. compares 
with 2,518,821 bu. a year ago and 
with 3,725,135 bu. during March. 
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Wheat Prices Decline 
Further; Demand Slips 


Slowing-Up of Export Buying, Slim Domestic Flour 
Trade, Better Crop Outlook Depress Values 


Wheat prices dropped last week, 
reflecting a slackening in export de- 
mand, continued slow domestic flour 
business and less concern about ade- 
quacy of supplies in the next crop 
year. The government’s crop report 
generally made a bearish impression 
on markets, showing a considerably 
smaller reduction in winter wheat 
prospects than private estimates had 
indicated. Nearby futures prices 
dropped the largest amount. Chicago 
May on May 14 was 5%¢ below the 
price a week earlier, and Kansas 
City May was off almost that amount. 
The May contract was relatively 
more stable at Minneapolis, declining 
3¢ during the week. Futures general- 
ly reached a two-month low point. 

Closing futures quotations May 14 
were: Chicago—May $2.38% @2.38%, 
July $2.41% @2.41%, September 
$2.43% @2.44%, December $2.47, 
March $2.48% @2,49; Minneapolis 
May $2.37%, July $2.39, September 
$2.38%; Kansas City—-May $2.34%, 
July $2.35% @2.35%, September 
$2.37%4 @2.37%, December $2.39. 

Crop Report Bearish 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture last week issued its estimate of 
winter wheat production based on 
conditions of May 1. The official fore- 
cast now is for a crop totaling 682 
million bushels, 44 million less than 
estimated April 1 and 173 million 
bushels below the preliminary esti- 
mate of last December. Further 
losses were attributed to drouth and 
insect damage. 

Prospects brightened in late April 
and early May, USDA said, and some 
observers believe that the outturn 
may be larger than indicated in this 
report. The market reflected this 
attitude in its decline last week. 
Prominent private forecasts issued 
earlier indicated a much greater 
slash in prospects than revealed in 
the government report. 

A carryover of 410 million bush- 
els of wheat was forecast last week 
by USDA. It may be expected that 
half of the quantity will be “free,” 
with the remainder held by the gov- 
ernment. The carryover estimate is 
based on a total yearly disappear- 
ance of about 1,040 million bushels, 
including crop year exports of 330 
million bushels. 

Seeding of spring wheat made rap- 
id progress in the Northwest, and 
reports on development of winter 
wheat in the Southwest had a more 
optimistic tone last week. Some hope- 
ful forecasters indicated the possi- 
bility of attaining another billion- 
bushel total crop this year. 

Spring Receipts Heavy 

Movement of cash wheat to spring 
wheat terminals still was quite heavy, 
but shipping moderated considerably 
as the week closed. Receipts at Min- 
neapolis totaled 2,537 cars, while Du- 
luth took in 3,119. Demand is still 
concentrated on lots up to 14% pro- 
tein. Terminal elevator buyers, both 
at Minneapolis and Duluth, readily 
took the offerings up to the 13% pro- 
tein bracket, while mills readily ab- 
sorbed the 13 to 14% protein lots. 
Wheat having a protein content over 
14% had a more limited outlet and 
premiums on these kinds were weak- 
er. Ordinary No. 1 dark northern 
spring wheat, including 12% protein 
was quoted at 1¢ under to 3¢ over 
the Minneapolis July wheat price, 
13% protein at 1@3¢ over, 14% pro- 


tein 4@6¢ over, 15% protein 16@19¢ 
over and 16% protein 30@34¢ over. 
The average protein content of the 
hard red spring wheat tested at Min- 
neapolis during the week was 13.05% 
and the durum 11.32%. 

Trade in the cash durum market 
was based on the July future during 
the week. Offerings were relatively 
large, running around 75 cars a day. 
Demand for the better milling quali- 
ties of durum was fairly active, but 
all other types were in rather slow 
request. Nos. 1 and 2 hard amber 
durum of fancy milling quality was 
quoted at 6@8¢ over the Minneapolis 
July price. Nos. 1 and 2 amber of 
choice milling quality 9¢ under to 5¢ 
over, Nos. 1 and 2 durum of medium 
milling quality, 17¢ under to the July 
price. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis May 12: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 
1 DNS or NS 58 Ib . -$2.40% @2.44% 
12.00% Protein ‘ 2.40% @2 
13.00% Protein 2 
14.00% Protein 
15.00% Protein 
16.00% Protein 

l¢ Premium for Heavy 

Grade Discounts 

Test weight—l¢ each Ib. to 
ze each Ib. lower. 

Damage—l¢ to 2¢ each 1 to 2% 

Cash Demand Fair 

Demand for cash wheat on the 
Kansas City market was fair to 
good last week, but a major portion 
of the interest was shown by ele- 
vators and exporters. Only 20 to 30% 
of the sales were made to the mill- 
ing trade, as most mills intend to 
ride out much of the remainder of 
the old crop on existing supplies 
until new wheat movement begins. 

Receipts were heavy last week, 
reaching 1,700 cars for the week 
compared with 1,652 in the preceding 
week and 572 a year ago. The trend 
was downward, however, for only 
343 cars were accumulated over the 
week end, whereas 300 cars arrived 
on May 12 alone. Premiums for 
cash purchases were switched to the 
July future May 10 and held steady 
for the remainder of the week. Ordi- 
nary No. 1 dark and hard winter 
through 12.50% protein stood at l¢ 
over July for four days in a row 
and 13% protein was 1@2¢ over, 
14% protein 244 @3¢ over. The basic 
future declined from a top of $2.41% 
May 9 to close at a low of $2.35% 
May 14. Thus, the actual cash value 
of wheat at Kansas City was down 
approximately 5¢ during the week. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City May 12, protein con- 
tent considered: 

No. 1 Dark and Havd 

No. 2 Dark and Hard 

No. 3 Dark and Hard 

No Dark and Hard 

No Red . 7 

No. 2 Red 

No. 3 Red 

No. 4 Red ...... 2.35@ 2.41% 

At Ft. Worth ordinary Np. 1 hard 
winter wheat was selling at $2.58% 
@2.59% May 7, delivered Texas com- 
mon points, with no premium for 
higher protein. Demand was poor. 
Offerings were light. 

Pacific N.W. Prices Sag 

Wheat markets in the Pacific 
Northwest sagged last week, follow- 
ing the trend of eastern markets, and 
white wheat bids in the Pacific North- 
west dropped to $2.29 bu. at the end 
of the week. There was little interest 


55 Ib.; 1¢ to 
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CuRRENT Flour PRODUCTION 
* * * * * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by milis reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 


output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in 


Northwest 

South west 

Buffalo . 
Central and Southeast 
North Pacific Coast 


Totals — ‘ . 3,053,562 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 


percentages 
*Previous 


661,589 
1,137,933 


3,083,060 
73 


Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week—, 


May 6-11, Previous May 7-12, 


Northwest asbe 
Southwest ..... 88 84 
Buffalo owen 92 5 
Central and 8. E. 76 74 
No. Pacific Coast 78 68 


1950 
76 


Totals q 3 80 


Kansas City 


5-day week 
capacity output 
340,600 290,064 85 
340,600 b 92 
340,600 
340,600 


Flour % ac- 
May 6-11 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


Representative Mills Outside of Kansas City 
(Including Wichita and Salina Mills) 


Flour % ac- 
output tivity 
911,790 90 
894,718 88 
864,348 85 
Two years ago . .1,017,000 783,517 77 
Five year average é 86 
Ten-year average . ; ‘ 85 


5-day week 
capacity 
1,019,250 
1,039,250 

- 1,016,750 


May 6-11 
Previous week 
Year ago 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Millis in Illinois, Ohic, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky. North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


5-day week 
capacity 
671,400 
671,400 
650,095 


Flour 
output 
511,230 
§ 599 
482,164 
556,410 


% ac- 


May 6-11 
Previous 
Year ago 
Two years ago .. 650,805 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


BUFFALO 


5-day week 
capacity 
459,500 
459,500 


week 


Flour 


Ber G84 i,.< 
Previous week 
Year ago ... 505 000 
Two years ago .. 503,500 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


May 8-13, May 9-14, 


1948 


‘992 "973,170 


148,673,691 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week 
capacity 
May 6-11 282,500 
Previous week 282,500 
Year ago 317,800 
Two years ago 415.800 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised 


604,354 


Flour % ac- 


tivity 
4 
228,813 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, 8t. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa 

5-day week Flour 
capacity output 


260 


% ac- 
tivity 
May 6-11 72 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago § 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised 


400,812 
370,617 


PACIFIC COAST 

Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 

Washington Mills 
5-day week Flour 
vapacity output 
230,000 171,642 
230,000 *178,248 
150,916 
171,646 


% ac- 

tivity 
May 6-11 75 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 202,500 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 

*Revised 


Portland and 
May 6-11 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 

*Revised 


202,500 


Interior Oregon Mills 
133,000 112,893 
133,000 *119,406 
122,000 70,979 
122,000 96,504 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed, 
season total of (1) 


in tons, 


and Montana, including Minneapolis, St 


for the 
principal mills in Nebraska, 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mille of Minnesota 
Paul and Duluth-Superier; (3) 


current and prior two weeks, together with 
Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
lowa, North and South Dakota 


mills of Buffalo, 


N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction 


—Southwest*—— - 
Weekly Crop year 
production § to date 
May 6-11 -«. 24,338 1,173,249 12,325 
Previous week .t2 12,43 
Two weeks ago. 11,153 
1950 ery 1, 12,7 
1949 . . 20.797 1,3 11, 
1948 - 36,191 1,3 15, 
1947 . seeee 28,486 1,2 16,796 
Five-yr. average 25,371 1, 13,802 


*Principal mills. **75%@ of total capacity 


—Northwest* 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 
07 


——Buffalot Combined **— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
619,044 


413,766 44,742 2,206,069 


617,441 

642,467 . 

760,813 10,510 
25 11,410 

9,357 

tRevised 


479,074 36 2,210,882 
469,432 
452,943 
449,785 
153,000 
tAll mills 





as the CCC stayed out of the market. 
Private exporters have their wheat 
in hand or on the way from the coun- 
try and are not interested in buying 
except at their own bid prices and 
then only in nominal amounts. They 
are busy taking care of the heavy 
arrivals at terminals and moving 
wheat out. Milling demand continues 
very limited. 

Crop conditions are good for this 
time of the year. Reseeding in some 
areas has been followed by highly 
beneficial rains. 

——“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GRAIN EXPORTS UP 

NORFOLK, VA. — Grain exports 

through Hampton Roads increased 


by 104% during February over the 
same month of 1950, according to fig- 
ures compiled by the car service divi- 
sion of the Association®of American 
Railroads. A total of 298 carloads of 
grain were loaded, compared with 146 
in the same month of last year. The 
increase in exports for the nation as 
a whole was 62%. 


———SREAO I6 THE STAFF OF .'\Fe 


VIRGINIA MILL BURNS 

POWHATAN COURTHOUSE, VA. 
—Fire, believed to have started from 
spontaneous combustion, recently de- 
stroyed the Powhatan Flour & Feed 
Mill, with a loss of $22,600. The mill 
was owned by B. F. Johnson and was 
being leased by R. F. Jessup. 
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WASHINGTON —A ceiling price 
adjustment order—General Overrid- 
ing Regulation 10—applicable to all 
manufacturers has been issued by 
the Office of Price Stabilization to 
provide a measure of price relief 
to companies suffering hardship un- 
der existing ceiling regulations. 

Briefly the order provides that all 
manufacturers may apply to OPS for 
relief when they cannot operate with- 
out losses. The relief available would 
be increases in price ceilings which 
would put the applicant companies 
at a “break-even” point in their 
operations. 

Precisely this regulation authorizes 
a manufacturer to apply for adjust- 
ment of a price ceiling under any 
regulation if as a result of his ceil- 
ing price he would be forced to op- 
erate at a loss. Applications for 
price ceiling adjustment under other 
specific price orders are also still 
available to the manufacturer. 

Applications for adjustment under 
GOR 10 may be made where exist- 
ing price ceilings require a manu- 
facturer to operate at a loss with 
respect to his over-all manufactur- 
ing operations and where the ad- 
justed prices would not be substan- 
tially out of line with ceiling prices 
of other sellers of similar commodi- 
ties. 

Must Show Loss 


Before adjustment will be grant- 
ed under this order, it is necessary 
that the applicant show that under 
price ceilings his over-all manufac- 
turing operations have actually been 
conducted at a loss or that they 
would have been conducted at a loss 
if the products involved had been 
produced in their customary quan- 
tity and proportions. Further, it may 
be shown that a projection of opera- 
tions clearly indicates that substan- 
tial and continuing occurrence of 
changes of cost and profit elements 
will cause losses. 

Losses causing the application for 
adjustment of a price ceiling can 
only be attributed to an existing 
price ceiling and not to any of the 
following factors: (1) seasonal, tem- 
porary or non-recurring items; (2) 
a reduction in volume below normal 
economical plants capacity; (3) pay- 
ment of unlawful wages, salaries or 
excessive prices for materials; (4) 
incurring of abnormally high general, 
sales or administrative costs in re- 
lation to sales or other costs un- 
less such occurrence was beyond the 
exercise of sound business judgment; 
(5) any transactions between af- 
filiated companies or businesses 
which would not result from arm's 
length bargaining and (6) reserves 
for contingencies or other unusual 
factors. 

In making, application for adjust- 
ment under GOR 10, an applicant 
must file with OPS a description 
of his facilities, the products he sells 
and the principal types of customers 
he has. Where he conducted such 
operations, he must submit detailed 
profit and loss statements for the 
years 1946-49 and, if regularly pre- 
pared, quarterly statements for 1950 
and subsequent quarters. 

In addition, it is required that an 
applicant submit detailed profit and 
loss statements covering the most 
recent period in which he has been 
operating under his existing ceiling, 
and where actual loss has not been 
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OPS Issues Regulation Providing 
Price Relief for Manufacturers 


met, it must be clearly shown that 

changes in conditions which have 

already occurred will cause a loss. 
Relief Allowed 

The maximum amount of price re- 
lief which will be authorized under 
provisions of GOR 10 will be an 
adjusted price ceiling which will give 
him a break-even point in his op- 
erations. 

After complying with these and 
other requirements of a ceiling ad- 
justment application and upon receipt 
of an acknowledgement of the ap- 
plication by OPS without subsequent 
request for further information, the 


applicant may sell at his proposed 
adjusted price ceiling until such time 
as OPS may notify him of disapprov- 
al. At any time OPS may revoke or 
modify adjustments under this regu- 
lation. 

Resale Adjustment 


Resellers of products or commodi- 
ties for which adjustments are made 
under this order may in turn adjust 
their price ceiling to the extent nec- 
essary as seen by OPS. 

Other ceiling adjustment orders 
are expected to be issued by OPS 
along lines of products standards 
used by OPA. 





USDA Cuts Winter Wheat Crop 
Estimate to 682 Million Bushels 


WASHINGTON—The Crop Report- 
ing board of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture estimated the winter 
wheat crop at 682,196,000 bu. as of 
May 1. This is 44 million bushels less 
than the government's April 1 fore- 
cast. 

A crop of this size would be the 
smallest since 1943 and 9% smaller 
than the 751-million-bushel crop of 
1950, which also was seriously in- 
jured by drought and insect infesta- 
tion. 

Prospects for winter wheat de- 
clined during most of April in the 
southern Great Plains area, accord- 
ing to the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture report. Additional abandon- 
ment of acreage also occurred in 
western parts of Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Texas, southeastern Colorado 
and New Mexico because of con- 
tinued dryness, coolness and insect 
damage. But as warmer temperatures 
came, insect activity lessened and 
growth was stimulated, bringing im- 
proved prospects on remaining stands. 

Additional losses became apparent 
in other areas, and for the U.S. the 
acreage not to be harvested for grain 
increased from 23.4% April 1 to an 
estimated 26.6% May 1. The acreage 
remaining for harvest was estimated 
at 41,200,000 acres, 6% less than the 
acreage harvested last year. As of 
May 1 the indicated yield per har- 
vested acre is 16.6 bu. 


For the country as a whole, this 
season’s harvest is expected to run 
somewhat later than usual. 

Seeding of spring grains was re- 
ported delayed in much of the north 
central region. However, seeding of 
intended spring wheat acreage was 
considered probable under fairly 
favorable conditions. 

Rye Crop 

A rye crop of 23,263,000 bu. was 
indicated on the basis of May 1 con- 
ditions. This would be slightly more 
than the 1950 crop of 22,977,000 bu. 
but 23% less than the 10-year aver- 
age. An average yield of 12.8 bu. per 
acre was indicated. The acreage re- 
maining for the grain harvest was 
estimated at 1,818,000 acres, slightly 
less than last year. 

Here are figures on indicated pro- 
duction of winter wheat in leading 
states, with comparisons and acreage 
remaining for harvest, 000’s omitted: 


Acreage 

Final, remain 

1950 ing 
46,596 


Production 
April 1 
8 36.55 


Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
Kansas 
Oklahoma 
Texas 
Montana 
Idaho 
Colorado 
Washington 
Oregon 





Brannan Defends Proposed 
Amendments to Defense Act 


WASHINGTON 


In his first state- 
ment on the administration's pro- 
posed amendments to the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, Charles F. 
Brannan, secretary of agriculture, 
went down the line in support of the 
recommendations. Appearing before 
the House Banking and Currency 
Committee Mr. Brannan urged adop- 
tion of the proposed tightening of the 
stabilization phases of the defense 
act without change. 

He defended the proposal to freeze 
parity for price ceiling purposes on 
the grounds of precedent already es- 
tablished in the operation of the 
loan programs, where loan rates in 
terms of parity are set in advance of 
the crop year at the parity level ex- 
isting at that time. His defense of 
this proposal consisted of a statement 


that, “This change would not in any 
way affect the other parts of the le- 
gal minimum provision. Parity would 
still be the minimum below which 
no ceiling on any agricultural com- 
modity could be established. It would 
not keep any commodity which is be- 
low parity from rising to parity. 
That principle would not be changed. 
The parity formula would not be 
changed—the amendment would sim- 
ply for the purposes of the defense 
act hold the legal minimum stable 
for the marketing season.” 

He was questioned by Rep. Paul 
Brown (D., Ga.), who asserted that a 
parity freeze would not protect the 
farmer against rising production costs 
if many of the commodities and prod- 
ucts he buys were permitted to rise. 

Secretary Brannan said he saw no 
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immediate need for use of mandatory 
margin control authority, but urged 
its adoption in event that future ac- 
tivities in commodity markets indi- 
cated its use. 

When asked how the control over 
margins would check inflation, Mr. 
Brannan replied that higher margins 
would head off any move of stock 
market traders into commodity mar- 
ket futures. On this phase of the 
questioning Rep. Abraham J. Multer 
(D., N.Y.) suggested that Joseph 
Mehl supply the committee with rec- 
ords to show the effect of bank cred- 
it expansion from broadly widened 
speculative activity on commodity 
market futures by speculators. Mr. 
Multer feared, he said, the use of 
commodity markets by gambling 
money. He urged the adoption of 
margin controls to “limit the use 
of free money.” 

On the subject of the meat price 
rollback as ordered by the Office of 
Price Stabilization, Mr. Brannan said 
the success of this order remained to 
be seen. In answer to questioning by 
Rep. Albert M. Cole, (R., Kansas), Mr. 
Brannan said that meat ceilings at 
152% of parity could be -called rea- 
sonable only as a matter of personal 
judgment. He denied that parity as 
a goal for livestock was out of line and 
declared that present parity as ap- 
plied to livestock was fair to the pro- 
ducers. He admitted that present ceil- 
ings might be unfair to a small num- 
ber of cattle producers, but said they 
had adequate warning of possible 
OPS actions on price ceilings. 
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New Regulation 
to Cover: Grain 
Handling Services 


WASHINGTON—Charges by grain 
warehousemen for services in connec- 
tion with grain handling have been 
removed from coverage under the 
General Ceiling Price Regulation and 
placed under a new Office of Price 
Stabilization order, CPR 34, effective 
May 16, 1951. 

Under provisions of the new order 
grain warehousemen and other serv- 
ice operators on commodity sales or 
purchases may use the highest per- 
centage commission rate of the base 
period of Dec. 19-Jan. 25, 1951, to the 
currently authorized price of a com- 
modity, if it is under a price ceiling 
order, or to the sale price, whichever 
is the lower. 

The use of this provision applies 
to purchases or sales to the same 
class of buyers. In case of negotiated 
prices without regard to standards 
of a service or commodity, each cus- 
tomer must be considered as a dif- 
ferent class of purchaser. In case of 
new customers the rate of commis- 
sion charged is to be the average of 
the base period ceiling to purchases 
of the same class. 

Customary seasonal differentials 
are applicable to purchases or sales 
made under CPR 34. In cases of 
supply of services which did not oc- 
cur in the base period, the ceiling 
price shall be the service charge used 
in the nearest period to the base 
period of CPR 34. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SURVEY REPORT ISSUED 

SALISBURY, N.C.—The Salisburv 
(N.C.) Post has issued its 1951 Brand 
Preference Survey report on foods. 
Included are figures for all-purpose 
flour, cake flour and various pre- 
pared baking mixes. 
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when analyzing operating costs 


|e WHEN YOU mix your own “9 |* WHEN YOU use Pillsbury Bakery 
ingredients, quality of finished Mixes, quality of finished goods 


goods is affected by: is protected by: 
©@ imperfect blending of @ Thorough blending of 





ingredients. 


© Rigid testing of all the mix 


© Variation in quality of ingredients by Pillsbury. 
ingredients. 


ingredients. 


@ Elimination of errors in 

@ Mistakes in scaling. scaling and blending. 
When quality varies, you’re in Uniform quality means satisfied 
danger of losing customers... customers ... profitable business 
o and profits! ~ | g for you! 
a } a 
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See your Pillsbury salesman or your jobber about a trial order of 
Pillsbury Bakery Mixes... under our MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. 


Dont overlook PILLSBURY BAKERY MIXES 


An outstanding line of modern mixes for all types of SWEET GOODS 
... for CAKES... for Raised and Cake DOUGHNUTS 


PILLSBURY MILLs, INc., General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING — 


os 
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Mr. Flour Jobber: 


You can sell POLAR BEAR with the 
utmost confidence that it will uphold 
your reputation as a _ merchant. 
POLAR BEAR keeps faith with your 
customers by giving the finest baking 
satisfaction in every sack. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 


\ 








CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE 
FT. WORTH GRAIN &@ COTTON EXCH. 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COFFEE & SUGAR EXCH. 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 


Orrice s&s: 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

ENID, OKLA. 
FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 


OPERATING: 


THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
IN KANSAS CiTy— 
4,000,000 BUSHELS 





UHLMANN 


Founded by Fred Uhlmann 


CHICAGO + 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 








SS 
BREAD AND CAKE 
FLOURS 


THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 























There is no finer flour for a job- 
ber than SANTA FE TRAIL 
and SILK FLOSS. To achieve 
that extra measure of quality we 
go after the wheats with the 
finest baking characteristics and 
pay an extra premium to get 
them. Order one of these brands 
today. See for yourself the sat- 
isfied customers these top notch 
flours can create for you. 
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MINNEAPOLIS — Plant scientists 
were given financial aid by the legis- 
latures of three states in their search 
for an effective means to counteract 
the threat of an invasion of race 
15B of wheat stem rust. 

Donald G. Fletcher, executive sec- 
retary of the Conference for the Pre- 
vention of Grain Rust, in a summary 
of the action taken by legislatures in 
the wheat-producing states, reports 
that the North Dakota legislature 
appropriated $83,000 for the coming 
biennium to carry on rust control 
work. The appropriation will be ex- 
pended on a new greenhouse, special 
equipment, scientific services and 
labor. 


Minnesota Appropriates $185,000 

The Minnesota legislature appropri- 
ated a total of $185,000 for rust 
research in the coming two years. 
Of that total, $90,000 will be spent 
the first year for greenhouse facilities 
and equipment which will provide 
temperature, light and humidity con- 
trols in the development of new vari- 
eties of cereal crops resistant to 
15B and other prevalent races of 
rust. 

The Minnesota research program 
provides for field irrigation of nurs- 
ery plots to insure crops and favor- 
able testing conditions when rainfall 
is deficient. Each year of the bi- 
ennium $47,500 will be available for 
scientific services and labor to carry 
out the intensified rust research 
program 

Kansas Fund Totals $150,000 

In Kansas, the legislature appropri- 
ated $150,000 for wheat research at 
the Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station. A portion of this money will 
be spent on speeding up rust re- 
search. Mr. Fletcher said that his 
organization did not have any part 
in obtaining the Kansas appropri- 
ation, but he did appear before a 
joint committee of the legislature 
in that in the interest of the 
new barberry eradication law. He 
added that the legislature passed the 
law, but failed to provide any oper- 
ating funds to put it in action. 


Dakota Bill Fails 


The legislature in South Dakota 
received a bill which would have ap- 
propriated $125,000 for rust research. 
The Senate approved the bill and a 
large majority of the members of the 
House favored it. In addition, it was 
favorably reported in the House ap- 
propriations committee but the chair- 
man of that committee did not re- 
port the bill out and as a result 
the House did not have an oppor- 
tunity to vote on it. 


state 


South 


Private Groups Participate 

Mr. Fletcher said that when the 
Rust Prevention Assn. was asked to 
assume the responsibility of seeking 
adequate funds for research, its treas- 
ury was very low. “Fortunately, the 
John Deere Foundation made a grant 
of $5,000 to the organization which 
permitted the necessary expansion of 
our work during the period before the 
beginning of our fiscal year,” Mr. 
Fletcher said 

The Farmers Union Grain Termi- 
nal Assn. recently presented the De- 
partment of Agriculture with its 
check for $10,000 for the specific 
purpose of activating 12,000 square 
feet of greenhouse space at its labo- 
ratories at Beltsville, Md. 

Mr. Fletcher said that the federal 
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Three States Appropriate Funds 
to Finance Wheat Rust Research 


appropriations for rust research and 
barberry control are “having difficult 
times” in the House of Representa- 
tives. He said that it is expected 
when the Agriculture Department bill 
is reported out of committee, the 
barberry item will have been cut at 
least 10% and the increase in funds 
for rust research, from $28,000 to 
$60,000, will not have been allowed. 

He said that the Senate seems 
more favorably inclined toward this 
effort to protect food and feed grains 
from plant disease. 

Mr. Fletcher expressed the grati- 
tude of his association for the co- 
operation it has received from the 
milling and grain industries. 

“In the face of what might de- 
velop into a below average small 
grain crop this year,” he said, “the 
country would do well to develop 
greater protection and improved vari- 
eties for future years.” 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N.Y. BAKING FIRMS WIN 
SUIT CHARGING LOCKOUT 


NEW YORK—A recent decision in 
the U.S. District Court in favor of 
five large New York baking com- 
panies has provided a legal definition 
of a lockout that may prove signifi- 
cant in the future. 

The motion of counsel for the five 
baking companies (General, Drake, 
Grennan, Purity and Ward) asking 
for a summary judgment in their 
behalf in the damage suit for a sub- 
stantial amount, was granted by 
Judge John F. McGohey. The suit 
was brought in 1949 by Local 50 of 
the Bakery & Confectionery Work- 
ers International Union of America, 
and it was charged that its members 
had been illegally “locked out” in 


connection with the 21-week strike 
of bakery salesmen against the Con- 
tinental Baking Co. 

The facts were stated that the 
drivers’ union had notified Conti- 
nental that strike action would be 
taken Feb. 28. The other five com- 
panies, members of the New York 
City Bakery Employers Council, were 
notified of it and that other mem- 
bers of the drivers’ union were being 
advised to continue working. Council 
members advised that if Continental 
was struck they would cease opera- 
tions. Their employee-members of the 
drivers union and plant workers were 
then advised not to return to work 
until further notice. 

The court stated that the denial of 
work does not constitute a lockout 
when no dispute is in progress be- 
tween the companies and workers 
directly involved. The court stated 
that “a lockout is an employer's with- 
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holding of work from his employees 
in order to gain a concession from 
them.” 

——SREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIF] 


NEW NAME ADOPTED BY 
READ MACHINERY FIRM 
NEW YORK—The corporate name 

of the Standard Stoker Co., Inc., and 
its Read Machinery Division has been 
changed to Read Standard Corp., it 
has been announced by E. A. Turner, 
president. 

He stated that it constitutes a 
change in name only; that there has 
been no change in ownership, man- 
agement or personnel, and that oper- 
ations under the new corporate name 
will be separated into two major di- 
visions, namely: Bakery-Chemical 
division and Blower-Stoker division. 
The designation Read Machinery 
division will no longer be used. 





TWELVE-40 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 











gited 
Flours 


NORTHLAND 
Malted Wheat Flour 
NORTHLAND 
Malted Barley Flour 





Carlots — mixed cars — LCL 

Cottons or multi-wall papers 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
AT. 2112 + Dept. NM + P. 0. Box 840 + Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR— 4,000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











Serving the Milling Industry for 66 Years 
F. A. THEIS - F. J. FITZPATRICK « F. L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS - H. W. JOHNSTON 
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No Lost Art 


Survey Shows Prevalence of 
Home Baking in Rural Areas 


AMES, IOWA—Some 95% of the 
farm famiiles in the north central 
region of the U.S. do some baking. 

This is shown in a report on a 
study of “Farm Family Housing 
Needs and Preferences in the North 
Central Region.”’ Cooperating in the 
study were the agricultural experi- 
ment stations of Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota. 
Ohio, South Dakota and Wisconsin 
and the Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. The report 
was published by the Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames. 

“Baking 
art in farm kitchens,” 
notes. 


is certainly not a lost 
the report 


Pie Leads 

Replies of homemakers in the sam- 
ple interviewed indicate that about: 

95% of the homemakers baked pies, 

90% baked cakes, 

85% baked cookies or doughnuts, 

% baked quick bread, 

65% baked yeast rolls, 

55% baked yeast bread. 

The study of housing needs and 
preferences covered many areas of 
family activities since the research 
workers were interested in, among 
other things, determining space re- 
quirements in farm houses. And in 
connection with this, homemakers 
were asked about food preparation, 
including baking. 

The information in the report was 
obtained through interviews of home- 
makers in 878 households in the re- 
gion. 

The questions on baking were 
asked, the researchers said, because 
baking is a job that requires consid- 
erable space for materials and equip- 
ment. Homemakers were asked how 
many pies, cakes or loaves of yeast 
bread, how many dozens or “recipes” 
of quick breads they usually baked 
at one time, and how often they 
baked. 

Frequency 

When the homemakers told how 

often they baked, pies led the list of 


WHOLESALE GROCERS’ 
SALES SHOW GAIN 


WASHINGTON — Dollar sales of 
wholesale grocers in March, 1951, 
were 3% higher than in the same 
month in 1950, the Bureau of the 
Census reports. However, March vol- 
ume was off 1% from February. For 
the first three months of 1951 as 
compared with 1950, sales were up 
19%. Regionally, sales in March this 
year were up from March, 1950, in 
all listed areas except New England 
and the middle Atlantic states. In- 
ventories (cost) at the end of March, 
1951, were up 26% from the same 
date a year earlier. Compared with 
the end of February, March end-of- 
month inventories were up 5%. 


foods baked four times a month or 
oftener. 

Here are the percentages of home- 
makers who baked each of several 
foods four or more times a month: 
pie, baked four or more times a 
month by about 75% of the home- 
makers; cake, 70%; quick bread, 
60%; cookies or doughnuts, 50%; 
yeast bread, 45%; yeast rolls, 40%. 

Regarding quantities, it was found 
that bread and cookies were baked in 
larger quantities. Four or more 
loaves of yeast bread were turned 
out as often as smaller batches 
were, and the baker of cookies was 
more likely to bake four or more 
dozen at a time than to bother with 
a smaller batch. Most homemakers 
baked only one cake at a time, one 
or two pies, one recipe of quick 
breads and one or two dozen yeast 
rolls. 

In checking space needs, the re- 


searchers found that families with 
children of any age up to 19 engaged 
in certain activities including baking, 
to the greatest extent. For example, 
it was found that a larger percentage 
of those families than of others baked 
bread, rolls, cookies, cakes and pies 
oftener than twice a month. Also 
these families baked larger quantities 
of those products at each baking. 
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PLANS SET FOR MID-YEAR 
MEETING OF WHOLESALERS 


NEW YORK—Tentative plans have 
been outlined for the mid-year meet- 
ing of the National-American Whole- 
sale Grocers Assn. June 11-12 at the 
Blackstone Hotel in Chicago. One of 
the chief subjects to be discussed will 
be government controls. 

The first session June 11 will open 
with reports by the association presi- 
dent and executive staff. Government 
officials will speak, and these talks 
will be followed by a thorough dis- 
cussion of problems dealing particu- 
larly with ceiling price regulations 
and the supply situation and alloca- 
tions. 

On June 11 there will be a discus- 
sion of warehousing and transporta- 
tion problems. 

The wholesalers’ meeting will be 
held simultaneously with the conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Retail Grocers. And NAWGA will 
take part in the NARGUS program 
June 11. There will be one panel dis- 
cussion on “The Spirit and Effective- 
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INCREASE REPORTED IN 
GROCERY STORE SALES 


WASHINGTON—Sales of indepen- 
dent grocery and combination stores 
in March, 1951, were 14% higher 
than in March, 1950, according to the 
U.S. Department of Commerce. Com- 
pared with the volume in February 
this year, March sales were up 12%. 
For the first three months of 1951, 
sales showed a gain of 15% over 
sales in the corresponding period of 
last year, Sales of chain grocery and 
combination stores in March, 1951, 
were $1,032 million, up some 20% 
from March, 1950, but after season 
adjustment they were about un- 
changed from February, 1951. 


ness of Wholesaler-Retailer Team- 
work,” with four wholesalers and four 
retailers taking part. Another panel, 
with four wholesalers participating, 
will take a “Look Into the Future,” 
discussing long range planning. 


———-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe—— 


Super Market Institute 
Meets; Attention Focused 


on Emergency Problems 


CHICAGO—More than 7,500 re- 
tailers, grocery manufacturers and 
suppliers to the food industry gath- 
ered here this week for the 14th 
annual convention of the Super Mar- 
ket Institute. 

The four-day session opened May 
13. 

More than 300 manufacturers of 
food products and food equipment 
displayed their merchandise wares 
at the Hotel Stevens in the largest 
exhibit ever held by the Institute. 

The Super Market Institute rep- 
resents 4,500 owner-managed super 
markets in all parts of the US., 
Canada and Mexico. 

Among the speakers at the con- 
vention were Beardsley Ruml, New 
York, consultant to government and 
industry; Marguerite Higgins, foreign 
correspondent for the New York 
Herald-Tribune; George H. Coppers, 
president, National Biscuit Co., New 
York, and Dr. Norman Vincent Peale 
of the Marble Collegiate Church, 
New York. 

Major interest in the convention 
was centered on methods of operat- 
ing super markets in an emergency 
economy. 





Record AFMA Cénweation Crowd 
Asks Better Anti-Inflation Plan 


CHICAGO—Defense program prob- 
lems drew the biggest crowd in the 
43-year history of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. to the 1951 con- 
vention at the Stevens Hotel here 
May 10-11. Close to 1,500 feed manu- 
facturers and allied trade represen- 
tatives heard the latest reports on 
Washington influences now para- 
mount in industry planning. 

The feed group heard Allan B. 
Kline, American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration leader, roundly condemn the 
price ceiling method of fighting infla- 
tion and vigorously applauded his pro- 
gram of inflation curbs through a re- 
versal of present federal tax and 
credit policies. 

The AFMA executive committee 
adopted a_ resolution protesting 
against the price ceiling principle and 
urging that it be terminated at the 


expiration of the present Defense Act 
on June 30. 

Maintaining feed quality should 
be the first thought of the indus- 
try, said Thomas W. Staley, chair- 
man of the board of the association, 
and any manufacturer who does not 
fortify himself with complete nutri- 
tional information and the finest in- 
gredients is doing the industry a 
disservice. The feeder is willing to 
pay a fair price for quality feeds, Mr. 
Staley said, and debasement of prod- 
uct can only result in disaster for 
the industry. 

Mr. Staley described as risky the 
present credit policies of the indus- 
try which he said could easily lead 
the feed business into disaster. Lax 
credit is no substitute for good sell- 
ing efforts, the AFMA chairman de- 
clared, and the easy credit policies 


of feed manufacturers have not add- 
ed anything to the volume that the 
industry would not have had anyway. 

Allan B. Kline, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
called for an end to price and wage 
controls on their expiration date 
June 30 and urged all segments of 
the U.S. economy to unite in 
strengthening the nation on the basis 
of a free-choice system which has 
given it world leadership. 

A real inflation-control program, 
he declared, must include (1) in- 
creased production, (2) strict govern- 
ment economy, (3) pay-as-we-go tax- 
ation, (4) effective credit controls 
and (5) sound management of the 
public debt. Action along these lines, 
he declared, is consistent with the 
American system. 

Walter C. Berger, president of the 
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feed manufacturers’ organization, 
pointed out in his address that AFMA 
last January submitted an anti-infla- 
tion program which was aimed at 
expanding production of goods, while 
curbing purchasing power. Only a 
minor portion of such a program has 
been adopted, he said. 

Mr. Berger reviewed the principal 
factors in the feed supply and demand 
picture and explained the basis for 
the shortages of cobalt, niacin and 
choline chloride. 

“One of the greatest jobs we face 
as Americans is to rid this nation as 
quickly as possible of the whole price 
program, and to see that we take 
the difficult but necessary steps on 
which the control of inflation actually 
depends,” Edward L. Lipscomb, Mem- 
phis, director of sales promotion and 
and public relations, National Cotton 
Council, told the AFMA. 

Noting that the feed industry can 
be a powerful force in this selling 
effort, he declared, “Here also is 
an industry with selling potentialities 
second to none in this nation—an in- 
dustry composed of nearly 800 manu- 
facturers, employing some 9,000 
salesmen and represented by ap- 
proximately 25,000 dealers in contact 
with some 5,000,000 customers.” 

Dr. Frederick N. Andrews, profes- 
sor of animal husbandry at Purdue 
University, pointed out the practical! 
importance of hormones in animal 
husbandry during the afternoon ses- 
sion May 10. 


AFMA Awards 


Later in the afternoon session Dr. 
H. Ernest Bechtel, General Mills, Inc., 
Detroit, and past chairman of the 
Nutrition Council, presented plaques 
to three scientists who were recipi- 
ents of the AFMA $1,000 awards for 
outstanding contribution to  nutri- 
tion research during the last year. 

They are: Dr. J. Thomas Reid, Cor- 
nell University; Dr. W. W. Cravens, 
University of Wisconsin, and Dr. John 
K. Loosli, Cornell University. 

Speaking May 11 on the subject of 
conservation of animals by disease 
control, James A. Baker, director of 
Veterinary Virus Research Institute, 
New York State Veterinary College, 
Cornell University, described some 
studies made on infectious hepatitis 
in dogs, leptospirosis in cattle and 
feline pneumonitis. 


v ¥ 


T. W. Staley Reelected 

CHICAGO—Thomas W. Staley, 
general manager of the Staley Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, was reelected 
chairman of the board of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Assn. 

Harold J. Buist, president of Al- 
lied Mills, Inc., Chicago, was re- 
named vice chairman of the board. 
The election preceded the formal 
opening of the association’s 43rd an- 
nual convention at the Stevens Hotel. 

Ten directors were named to the 
30-man board for three-year terms. 
They include: 

Mr. Buist; Clyde H. Hendrix, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Clinton, Iowa; D. B. 
Lourie, the Quaker Oats Co., Chica- 
go; Mr. Staley; C. S. Woolman, Hales 
& Hunter Co., Chicago; C. W. Tilson, 
Farmers Mutual, Inc., Durham, N.C.; 
J. D. Sykes, Ralston Purina Co., St. 
Louis; Bruce K. Conover, Jr., Mari- 
time Milling Co., Buffalo, N.Y.; W. D. 
Walker, Arcady Farms Milling Co., 
Chicago, and John J. White, Schultz, 
Baujan & Co., Beardstown, III. 

Walter C. Berger, Des Moines, 
Iowa, is executive president. W. E. 
Glennon, Elmhurst, Il, is executive 
secretary. Offices are located at 53 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
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MNF Finds Milling Position Better 





STEADY IMPROVEMENT LEADS 
TO INDUSTRY STABILIZATION 


Federation’s Annual Report Shows Slight Increase in 
Domestic Usage Offsetting Part of Continuing 
Decline in Exports—Mill Mortality Lessens 


CHICAGO—tThe past year in flour 
milling was characterized by slow 
but perceptible improvement in the 
industry, in contrast to deteriorating 
conditions which prevailed during the 
postwar readjustment of the two 
previous years, the annual report of 
the Millers National Federation 
states. 

Although total production declined 
to 225.7 million sacks in 1950 from 
235.7 million sacks in 1949, the de- 
crease was less than the decline in 
export shipments; domestic usage in- 
creased slightly and per capita con- 
sumption continued to level off, the 
report adds. 

Only a few mills ceased operating 
after April, 1950, whereas in the 
two preceding years there was heavy 
mortality of plants. The tendency 
indicates a stabilized condition in the 
industry, according to federation of- 
ficials. 

The incidence of the Korean war 
had little over-all effect, other than 
to introduce a new period of govern- 
ment controls. It also provoked a 
certain amount of speculative ac- 
tivity in grain and caused buyers 
to increase flour inventories for a 
time. Various other uncertainties de- 
veloped, many of which were more 
or less common to all lines of busi- 
ness. Despite these uncertainties, the 
industry seems to have a higher de- 
gree of confidence in itself than has 
been the case for at least three 
years, the federation report states. 


Milling in the Emergency 

When hostilities began in Korea 
last June, the federation established 
a small task committee which re- 
viewed all the control programs of 
World War II. Many days of study 
were devoted to this undertaking, 
with a view to the possible applica- 
tion of these regulations to the con- 
ditions existing in the new emer- 
gency. Various alternative plans to 
gency. Various alternative plans 
were studied. 

Changed conditions made it im- 
perative to bring much of the in- 
formation underlying the regulations 
up to date. New cost data were 
assembled for the-entire industry. 
A comprehensive survey of the in- 
dustry’s needs for repairs and sup- 
plies which involve the use of criti- 
cal materials was conducted. Spe- 
cial inquiry was made into all the 
numerous inequities which developed 
in the application of World War II 
controls, with the idea of eliminat- 
ing or reducing these problems 
should control programs be reinsti- 
tuted. 

The federation sponsored a week's 
meetings to enable all segments of 
the industry to present such facts 
as might relate to a price control 
program. 

Advisory Committee Formed 


Recently, the task committee was 
enlarged and renamed the advisory 


committee on national emergency 
problems. Both the new committee 
and its predecessor function in an 
advisory and research capacity—de- 
veloping facts for government agen- 
cies, advising federation officers on 
policies to be followed on questions 
having to do with the national emer- 
gency and recommending procedure 
in dealing with problems in this 
field. 
Milling Schools 

This is the fourth year in which 
substantial support for the milling 
schools at Kansas State College and 
University of Minnesota has been 
furnished by the federation. 

This year the modernization pro- 
gram for the flour mill at Kansas 
State College was completed, and the 
report on flour granulation studies 
was published. The federation grant 
chiefly applied to research in mill 
insect control. Most important de- 
velopment from this work was the 
discovery of the X-ray method of 
detecting hidden infestation in wheat, 
perhaps the most outstanding occur- 
rence in years in insect control work. 
Other studies are under way to sim- 
plify the detection of insect frag- 
ments in mill products. 

Milling engineering instruction at 
the University of Minnesota is be- 
coming well established, with the 
first graduates going out this month. 
The federation grant has been em- 
ployed to help support the school 
and to carry on a limited amount of 
research study, most important of 
which to date is the dust collection 
work. This will soon be ready for 
publication. 


Activities Reviewed 

The work of the federation also 
encompasses a considerable’ variety 
of activities which are not easily 
classified. For example, in the past 
year: 

Package weights — Helped defend 
mills against charges of short weight, 
which in reality were due to loss of 
moisture during storage. In Michi- 
gan, where this problem has been 
very troublesome for several years, 
a new state regulation on flour weight 
variations ended these troubles. Simi- 
lar efforts are under way elsewhere. 

Uniform package law—Mississippi 
became the 36th state to enact the 
basic features of the uniform flour 
package law. 

Sabotage—A campaign against pos- 
sible sabotage of plant and product 
was conducted. 

Farm insect control—Strong sup- 
port was given to organized efforts 
in several states to minimize the 
wheat insect problem by reducing the 
supply of insects at their source on 
the farms. Educational campaigns 
by agricultural agencies were put 
under way in several states. 

New York tax—Changes in the 
gross receipts tax in New York City 
brought new problems to many mill- 
ers relative to which important in- 





formation was provided from time 
to time by the federation. 

Louisiana bill— Helped defeat a 
measure introduced in the Louisiana 
legislature to require revolutionary 
changes in labeling of flour and bread. 

Boxcar supply—Urged shippers to 
increase average carload sharply and 
urged railroads to expedite construc- 
tion of new boxcars, as means of 
improving transportation shortages. 

Wheat utilization—To forestall any 
high level commitments leading to 
long extraction flour, the federation 
arranged for a mill executive with 
extensive personal contacts among 
top government officials to present 
the shortcomings of any such idea. 

New rodent poison—Distributed in- 
formation about warfarin, an ef- 
fective new poison for rats and mice. 

Accelerated depreciation — An- 
swered many inquiries on certificates 
of necessity permitting rapid depreci- 
ation of facilities required for pro- 
duction purposes. 

Special meeting —The federation 
sponsored a regional meeting of mill- 
ers at Ardmore, Okla., in November. 
It was well attended. 

Enrichment legislation—Supported 
the efforts by nutrition leaders in 
several states to obtain the adop- 
tion of state enrichment laws in these 
States similar to the statutes now 
in effect in 26 states. 

Price guaranties—Warnings against 
unwise guaranties of compliance with 
price regulations were issued. 

Washington Activities 

During the past year the Wash- 
ington staff of the federation en- 
gaged in a wide variety of industry 
matters involving relations with gov- 
ernment agencies. 

For the past year, the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor has had under 
consideration the establishment of 
prevailing minimum wages for the 
flour milling industry under the 
Walsh-Healey Act. During the sum- 
mer, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
gathered wage data, from which 
were prepared a series of tabulations. 
Before the public hearing on March 6, 
the wage data were analyzed in de- 
tail. Recommendations in behalf of 
the industry were presented. The 
federation opposed any minimum 
wage determination, particularly in 
view of wage stabilization policies be- 
ing formulated as a part of- the de- 
fense program, and further in view 
of the difficulty of determining a 
definable minimum wage pattern in 
the industry. 

During the year the federation 
again participated in the filing of 
briefs and in a public hearing on 
reciprocal trade agreement negotia- 
tions. The state department an- 
nounced the renegotiation of trade 
agreements with a large number of 
countries, in some of which flour is 
an important factor. The federation 
advocated equitable treatment of 
flour for tariff purposes as compared 
with wheat, and argued again for a 
basic relationship of 1 to 1.4 in the 
duties on wheat and flour, respec- 
tively. 

Beginning with the enactment of 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, 
the Washington office developed and 
maintained close relationships with 
all of the new defense agencies set 
up to administer the act. The fed- 
eration has cooperated with the emer- 
gency defense agencies in recom- 


mending competent personnel from 
the industry as consultants, business 
analysts, and members of industry 
advisory committees. 

The federation also has been ac- 
tive in presenting the industry’s 
problems growing out of the issuance 
by the Office of Price Stabilization 
of the General Ceiling Price Regula- 
tion of Jan. 26, 1951. This regulation 
established price ceilings on the basis 
of the highest priced deliveries during 
the base period. Such a price policy 
is contrary to the regular commer- 
cial practices of the milling industry 
and the federation promptly applied 
for relief in its behalf. Following un- 
usual delays, OPS issued an order 
authorizing the industry to establish 
its price ceilings on the basis of sales 
during the base period. 

Early in 1951 evidence developed 
of possible shortages of critical ma- 
terials used in the preparation of in- 
secticides. At the request of the fed- 
eration, the Federal Security Agen- 
cy made representations to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and the Na- 
tional Production Authority empha- 
sizing the importance of allocating 
adequate quantities of the chemicals 
required in the production of insecti- 
cides to assure protection against in- 
sect infestation of grain and grain 
products. 

The Department of Agriculture is 
the claimant agency, before the Na- 
tional Production Authority, for 
critical materials required for the 
maintenance and operation of food 
processing industries. Based on in- 
formation supplied by members of the 
milling industry, the federation pre- 
pared a detailed estimate of the 
quantity of critical materials re- 
quired by the milling industry for 
maintenance, repair and operating 
supplies. These estimates have been 
furnished to the Department of Agri- 
culture and, together with similar 
estimates from other food processing 
industries, serve as a guide in the 
allocation of materials for mainte- 
nance, repair and operating supplies 
against which the DO 97 rating made 
available by the National Production 
Authority can be used by millers. 

During the last session of Con- 
gress, the House of Representatives 
authorized the creation of a select 
committee to investigate the use of 
chemicals in foods. This committee 
conducted exhaustive hearings during 
the fall. Flour bleaching was men- 
tioned by several witnesses and the 
committee invited the federation to 
make a statement in behalf of the 
milling industry. Such statement was 
presented on Dec. 7, 1950, in which 
the federation set forth the histori- 
cal background of flour bleaching and 
maturing and explained fully the 
functions of the bleaching processes 
now employed by the industry. We 
also explained the reasons for the 


FEDERATION MEMBERSHIP 
COVERS 37 STATES 


CHICAGO — The Millers National 
Federation has 303 company mem- 
bers in 37 states and the District of 
Columbia, the annual report of the 
organization reveals. These mem- 
bers produce more than 85% of the 
wheat and rye flour and semolina 
milled in the U.S. The federation was 
orgahized in 1902. 
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use of synthetic vitamins and min- 
erals in the enrichment of white flour. 

The House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee last fall initiated hearings on 
a bill to revive the authority of the 
federal government to require re- 
negotiation of government contracts. 
Federation officials appeared before 
the committee and advocated an ad- 
ministrative exemption for standard 
commercial articles similar to an ex- 
emption contained in the renegoti- 
ation act which was in effect during 
World War II. The Ways and Means 
Committee did not grant the request. 
Later the same request was made 
of the Senate committee on finance, 
but again it was rejected. A new 
contract renegotiation law is now in 
effect, and if subsequently it appears 
desirable to request an administra- 
tive exemption for flour under one 
of several general provisions of the 
law, the federation will take the 
necessary steps to make an applica- 
tion for exemption. 


Federation Committees 


There are 12 standing committees 
of the federation assigned to specific 
fields of work, most of them continu- 
ing in nature. Special committees 
are also set up when occasion re- 
quires. These committees for the most 
part are made up of members who 
have special interests in the area of 
assignment, care being taken that 
adequate geographical and other rep- 
resentation is provided. These com- 
mittees, their chief responsibilities 
and their more important activities 
this year are: 

Executive, agriculture, bakery re- 
lations, durum, farm relations, fi- 
nance, grain grades, Wheat Flour In- 
stitute, millfeed, retirement, techni- 
cal, transportation. 

The federation also issues the 
Hook-Up, a house organ and sum- 
mary of federation activities, an 
annual analysis of milling costs; an 
annual financial analysis of flour 
milling companies; an annual study 
of wage rates and terms of employ- 
ment; a directory of mill executives 
and a quarterly report on stocks, 
sales and production. 


Railway Express 
Granted Surcharge 
of 20c a Shipment 


WASHINGTON — The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has author- 
ized a special charge of 20¢ a ship- 
ment on most railway express, after 
the Railway Express Agency peti- 
tioned for a 25¢ surcharge on all 
less-than-carload shipments. 

The agency asked for the sur- 
charge, which is in addition to regu- 
lar rates, while the ICC considers its 
petition for broad increases in its 
charges. Hearings on the permanent 
rate increases are being held in vari- 
ous cities. 

Only exemption from the 20¢ tem- 
porary surcharge are milk, cream, 
newspapers and corpses. Railway 
Express, in asking for increased rev- 
enue, said increased operating costs, 
including wage adjustments, makes 
it necessary. 

ICC estimated that the 20¢ sur- 
charge would give the company ad- 
ditional revenue of about $15,715,200 
annnually. 


BREAC 'S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


NEW GRAIN FIRMS 
DENVER—Two new grain con- 
cerns were recently established here 
and both have offices at 524 Chamber 
of Commerce Bldg. The new firms are 
Arlington Grain Co. and the G. & C. 
Grain Co. 
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Long after the original cost has been written 
off, Neff & Fry Bins continue to give unim- 
paired service for an indefinite period with 
scarcely any maintenance expense. That's 
what we mean by “free storage.” 


The distinguishing feature of a Neff & Fry 
Bin is the diagonally pointed Super-Concrete 
Stave .. . almost as hard and dense as rock 
because formed under 140 tons’ hydraulic 
pressure. 


Super-Concrete Staves do not spall. Conse- 
quently, a Neff & Fry Bin never needs a face- 
lifting job. And, of course, Super-Concrete 
Staves don’t rust, rot, shrink, buckle or burn. 


All sorts of flowable bulk materials are han- 
dled and stored in Neff & Fry Bins. The 
photograph shows a pair of 18x20 ft. bins 
used for boiler-room coal. 





If you are immediately or 
remotely interested in silo- 
type storage, ask us for 
literature and specific in- 
formation. 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Hrrad is the 
Staff of Lite’ 
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DAILY CAPACITY—2,000 CWT. 
ELEVATOR CAPACITY—1,000,000 BUSHELS 


Manufacturers of FINEST QUALITY FLOUR 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. prapip city, s. p. 











La Grange Flours .. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of 


their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS winetor 








__ 105 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 

ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 
BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. ®“FF4'° 








EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlante, Georgie Chicago, Itt. 


Dalles, Texes 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 
United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


San Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Cenede 











MAINE TO COLLECT SALES 
TAX; FOOD, FEED EXEMPT 


AUGUSTA, MAINE — Maine will 
start collecting a new 2% retail sales 
tax July 1, under terms of a bill 
signed into law recently by Gov. 
Frederick G. Payne. 

The sales tax measure carries 18 
exemptions, including food for home 
consumption, boxes, crates, wrap- 
pings, etc., and seed, feed and fer- 
tilizer. 

Adoption of the Maine tax brings 
to 31 the number of states resorting 
to such taxation, and follows the en- 
actment earlier this year of new 3% 
sales taxes in Georgia and South 
Carolina. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NOEL & CO. WITHDRAWS 
FROM BROKERAGE GROUP 


KANSAS CITY—G. W. Noel, head 
of G. W. Noel & Co., Kansas City 
alfalfa meal and feed ingredient 
broker, has announced his firm's 
withdrawal from the national brok- 
erage chain group, generally referred 
to as the “Chain Gang,” which has 
associate offices in Minneapolis, Chi- 
cago, Buffalo and Boston. 

Mr. Noel stated that the move was 
made with the mutual consent of 
other firms in the brokerage group. 
The Noel company will concentrate 
its efforts on commodities which are 
most important in its immediate 
market. 

The firm was organized in 1947. 
It has its offices at 928 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City. 





Sales to Territories 
Under IWA 


In Metric Tons—Wheat Equivalent, 
April 20, 1951 
Quota for Pur- Bal 
Territory crop yr chases lance* 
Belgium 
Belgian Congo 16,666 
Netherlands 
Surinam oe § 7,427.39 
6 Islands . 00 12,713.67 
Portugal 
Angola (Port 
W. Africa) 9,000 »458.46 
Mozambique 
(Port. East 
Africa) ° 001 ,000.16 
Cape Verde 
Islands 000 995.17 
Macau 2, O01 
Port. Guinea 
India 
St. Thome & 
Principe 
Timor . 
JK 
Aden . 
Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan ° 
Anglo-Iranian 
on so. 


9,567.30 ee 


Bahamas 
Bermuda 
Barbados 
Br. Guiana 
Br. Honduras 
Br. Sol. Islands 
Br Somaliland 
Brunei 
Cyprus 
Dominica 
Fiji 
Gambia 
Gibraltar 
Gilbert & Ellice 
Islands 
Gold Coast 
Grenada 
Hong Kong 
Jamaica . 
Leeward Isles . 
Malayat 
Malta 
Mauritius 
New Hebrides 
Nigeria . ee 
North Borneo 
Nyasaland 
Rhodesias 
(Nthn. & Sthn.) 44,686 44,401.24 “ 
St. Lucia «+s 3,126 2,780.56 344.44 
St. Vincent - 2,642 2,449.84 92.16 
Sarawak . -+» 1,905 1,958.78 “ 
Sierre Leone - 3,810 3,028.84 781.16 
Tonga . eke 2aee 1,209.92 60.08 
Trinidad & 
Tobago . 47,627 47,620.18 nan 
Zanzibar . 457 406.44 50.56 
*Subject to remainder being within the 
unfulfilled guaranteed quantity of the parent 
country 
**Quota fulfilled. 
tJoint quota with Singapore 


1,449.91 
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BAKERY TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


ZLOUR 

High Low Protein 

Protein Mellow Type 
Wide Tolerance Flours Make 

Happy Production Hours 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Fremont Grand Island 


Hastings 








1 
“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 

















“Whitewater Flour” 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour n equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











““RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


LS. JOSEPH CO... INE 


| 
I Ti 





ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 














Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
, LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
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Program 


CHICAGO—A detailed summary of 
the year’s work of the new Wheat 
Flour Institute, reorganized about a 
year ago under the direction of the 
Millers National Federation, has been 
released along with the federation’s 
annual report at the MNF conven- 
tion here. 

The institute’s 1950-51 program 
consolidates, expands and re-directs 
work that has been carried on for 
more than 20 years, according to the 
report. Yet the present program is 
new in scope, vision and organization. 

Elements of the long range pro- 
gram, along with almost all of the 
activities of the former institute, 
continue. They are blended into an 
industry program designed “to in- 
crease flour consumption by winning 
greater public understanding, accept- 
ance and use of wheat flour foods,” 
the report states. 

“A constant effort is made to keep 
the new program in gear with cur- 
rent needs, thought and action. The 
reorganization reflects a new line of 
attack on the fundamental problem 
of declining consumption.” 

Institute Aims 

These are the aims of the institute 
as outlined in its statement of policy: 

“To recognize clearly institute re- 
sponsibility for basic product promo- 
tion, wherever and however the in- 
dustry can be served best, beyond 
the sphere and control of individual 
members. 

“To strike a new balance of in- 
stitute promotion in the ratio set by 
sales—70% bakery flour and 30% 
family flour. 

“To strive for improved relations 
with bakers and other groups wifhin 
the same community of interest, to 
coordinate parallel promotion and to 
eliminate conflicts in program. 

“To make the institute program a 
joint, cooperative program of par- 
ticipating millers rather than a ‘Chi- 
cago Office’ operation. 

“To function within the federa- 
tion as the educational representa- 
tive of the industry, without real 
identity except as part of the in- 
dustry.” 

The institute operates through 
five divisions—-educational and pro- 
motion, editorial and publicity, foods 
and nutrition, supply and distribu- 
tion and information and library 
service. 

New administrative personnel has 
been added to the staff, including 
new department heads assigned ac- 
cording to the new pattern of or- 
ganization. 

The homemaker’s challenge of ris- 
ing prices has been met with a new 
general theme—“How to Eat Better 
for Less Money” with wheat flour 
foods. 

New emphasis has been given the 
place of wheat flour foods in menus 
and meal planning to demonstrate 
the importance of the basic product 
in balanced nutrition, three meals a 
day. 

Publicity Activities 

The re-organized program and new 
theme are carried out in all editorial 
material. In the past year, 8,760 
stories and pictures went to metro- 
politan papers on an “exclusive” 
basis—89,000 in mat form to small 
daily and weekly newspapers, and 
168,000 to radio and television out- 
lets. Three fourths of a million copies 
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Report Lists Extensive Promotion 
of Wheat Flour Institute 


of monthly publications were mailed 
to home economists, teachers and 
leaders in the field. 

Special stories or pictures were 
prepared for national newspaper syn- 
dicates, 115 papers featuring field 
staff demonstrations, five national 
magazines and 13 regional publica- 
tions—plus 396 photographs for cook 
book editors, mill advertising depart- 
ments and other users. 

Special stories on federation and 
institute activity have been developed 
for all types of media and for na- 
tional holidays and special merchan- 
dising events to show the use of 
bread in weight reduction diets and 
on other aspects of wheat flour foods. 

To extend the economy theme, 
recipes, menus and main dishes were 
priced “per serving” wherever pos- 
sible to emphasize the low cost con- 
tribution of wheat flour foods to diet. 


Editorial Production 

More than a dozen completely new 
printed materials, charts, booklets, 
leaflets and a bakers’ promotion kit 
on the common sense weight reduc- 
tion diet were produced since last 
September; six publications were re- 
vised and re-issued to dovetail with 
the general program; eight were 
planned, drafted or have reached 
manuscript form. 

Twenty-four pieces of literature 
were made available to teachers, 
group leaders and professional people 
in the institute program as educa- 
tional and home economics materials. 

Several million pieces of litera- 
ture for wheat flour foods were 
mailed during the year under a con- 
trolled system of economical distri- 
bution—826,000 in the school pro- 
gram alone. There were 34,730 re- 
quests for school material or infor- 
mation, compared to 24,651 in 1949- 
50. School mailings totaled 32,703, 
compared to 26,623 in 1949-50. 

The type of requests show in- 


creased emphasis on educational 
materials rather than home econom- 
ics publications. In 1949-50, more 
than 20,000 mailings were for a single 
item. This year’s record shows great- 
er variety and more stress on class- 
room materials. 

Interest in institute materials for 
the past year has been stimulated 
at conventions, by the field staff 
and through advertising. Although 
institute advertising in educational 
and professional journals was cut al- 
most in half, requests for material 
have increased almost 30%. 


The Testing Kitchen 

In the institute kitchen, 1,276 
recipes were tested, with increased 
attention on large quantity formulae 
in anticipation of expansion in the 
restaurant and the school lunch field. 
Almost 300 new recipes were devel- 
oped. About 176 food photographs 
were taken for publicity and editorial 
use. 
Special work included developing 
recipes with dry milk solids and 
powdered whole eggs, testing flour 
samples, packaged mixes and new 
methods of mixing pastries. 

The staff of the testing kitchen 
planned a complete new kitchen, add- 
ing 150 sq. ft. of working space. They 
inspected and purchased new equip- 
ment, directed construction and dec- 
oration. The new 342 sq. ft. testing 
kitchen includes a large quantity unit 
for restaurant work. The cost of the 
project came from the working bud- 
get of the institute, without special 
appropriation. 


The Field Staff 

Accepting the new program and 
institute materials with enthusiasm, 
the five home economists made 3.822 
calls—almost 400 calls more than the 
previous year. Their record also in- 
cludes 177 demonstrations, 307 slide 
presentations, 44 radio and television 





Yield, Protein Content Increased with 
Nitrogen Solution Spray on Plants 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Recent 
research at the Kansas Agricultural 
Experiment Station shows that wheat 
yields and protein content may be 
greatly increased by spraying nitro- 
gen on green leaves of wheat plants, 
depending on the rate, and time of 
application. 

These results were obtained on sta- 
tion test plots during the past two 
seasons by the USDA Hard Winter 
Wheat Quality Laboratory in coop- 
eration with the departments of ag- 
ronomy and milling industry. 

In the experiments, urea nitrogen 
was sprayed directly on green wheat 
leaves at the rate of 10, 30 and 50 
Ib. to the acre. These rates were ap- 
plied from one to 15 times during the 
last three months of pogg -f plant de- 
velopment, according to Karl F. Fin- 
ney, USDA chemist. 

“A single spraying of urea nitrogen 
at the rate of 50 Ib. of nitrogen 
per acre, when made three to seven 
weeks before flowering, increased 
wheat yields 6 to 12 bu. an acre. Ap- 
plication of only a single spraying of 
nitrogen at flowering increased pro- 
tein content more than 4%,” Mr. 
Finney said. 

The increase in protein content due 


to nitrogen applications declined as 
the wheat kernel developed. Spray- 
ing 10 to 12 days before ripening had 
no effect on protein content, accord- 
ing to Mr. Finney. 

Protein content was greatly in- 
creased when more than one spray- 
ing was made, but the effect of each 
spraying was not additive. Several 
successive sprayings of 50 lb. of ni- 
trogen per acre increased protein con- 
tent from 10.8 to 21%. 

“The quality of protein of all 
wheats that received only a single 
spraying was normal. The protein for 
wheats that received more than one 
spraying, however, was of inferior 
quality in a number of instances,” 
Mr. Finney explained. 

Consistent increases in wheat 
yields were obtained only when spray- 
ings were made before flowering. 
Optimum protein contents were ob- 
tained when nitrogen was applied at 
the time of flowering. 

The studies of the 1951 crop will 
concentrate on the period between 
three weeks before flowering, and 
flowering, Mr. Finney said. During 
this period it is hoped that both a ma- 
terial increase in yield and protein 
content may be obtained. 
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broadcasts and attendance at 58 
meetings. Total attendance at dem- 
onstrations and presentations by the 
institute more than doubled to a 
figure of 26,452. 

The regional home economists of 
the institute are also the eyes and 
ears of the milling industry—check- 
ing research, reporting local reac- 
tions and criticism and collecting 
classroom experience from teachers 
who use educational materials. They 
serve as “good-will” envoys for the 
milling industry in universities and 
colleges; federal, state, city and 
county offices, with newspapers, mag- 
azines, radio and TV stations and 
with professional home economists. 

The field staff used colored slides 
to present the research in weight re- 
duction conducted by Dr. Ruth M. 
Leverton, professor of human nutri- 
tion, department of home economics, 
University of Nebraska. Approxi- 
mately 75 such presentations have 
been made before key groups of 
teachers, nutritionists and other pro- 
fessional people. Several thousand 
leaflets have been distributed at 
these meetings. 

The leaflet, “We Want Bread,” 
urging executives and employees of 
the milling and baking industries to 
ask for restaurant bread service, has 
been made available for distribution 
without cost by all millers and bak- 
ers. Within the year, more than 60,- 
000 copies were requested. 

The leaflet, “Common Sense Weight 
Reduction,” was prepared to report 
to consumers the work of Dr. Lever- 
ton. It forms the basis for a promo- 
tion kit for bakers, to be released 
through the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram, with newspaper, radio, televi- 
sion and display advertising sugges- 
tions. The same promotion is offered 
to millers, with a plan of distribution 
suited to the industry. 

Durum Wheat Program 

A program of education and pub- 
licity similar to that for wheat flour 
foods is carried on for durum wheat 
products though on a somewhat 
smaller scale. 

In the field of newspaper publicity, 
6,306 releases were mailed to papers 
all over the U.S. More than 16,800 
radio scripts were sent to radio and 
TV broadcasters. 

Durum Wheat Notes, the monthly 
bulletin featuring seasonal recipes 
for macaroni dishes along with cook- 
ing tips, nutrition information and 
meal planning helps, has reached a 
circulation of 32,300. The mailing list 
includes teachers in high schools and 
colleges, public health leaders, nutri- 
tionists, food editors and other pro- 
fessional home economists. 

The durum division continues to 
serve as a source of information and 
special material about durum prod- 
ucts. Fifty-one photographs and rec- 
ipes were supplied on request to food 
editors of national consumer maga- 
zines, professional magazines, cook 
books and extension bulletins. In 
connection with National Macaroni 
Week last October, 15,046 special 
releases were sent to newspaper edi- 
tors and radio broadcasters. 

The regional home economists con- 
tinue to give pictorial demonstra- 
tions to groups of school lunch per- 
sonnel, showing how macaroni foods 
can be used in combination with sur- 
plus commodities made available by 
the federal government. Large quan- 
tity recipes for all dishes are pro- 
vided for use in school lunchrooms. 

In order to acquaint the macaroni 
manufacturers with the work of the 
institute, a special bulletin was pre- 
pared for distribution at the annual 
Macaroni Manufacturers’ Assn. con- 
vention last June. 








ADVICE TO A YOUNG MILLER— 
Nearly half a century ago, William 
Hood Dunwoody, who was one of the 
founders of the present day milling 
enterprise of General Mills, Inc., and 
who, with his wife, founded and en- 
dowed Dunwoody Industrial Institute 
in Minneapolis, took a busy man’s 


William Hood Dunwoody 


time to write a long letter of advice 
to a younger man entering upon a 
flour milling enterprise in Canada. 
The advice was helpful to its recip- 
ient, and excerpts of it are reprinted 
here, not solely as an interesting 
biographical souvenir of the great 
miller-philanthropist, but as philos- 
ophy that has as much practical value 
today as when it was worded. 

“You must,” wrote Mr. Dunwoody, 
“aim for the highest quality of output 
and the largest amount possible, at 
the least average cost per barrel. 

“While it may be necessary to carry 
a considerable stock of wheat at 
times, do not carry any more than 
would seem absolutely necessary. 
Even when conditions are favorable 
there is always more or less risk. I 
have never tried to make money by 
forecasting the market. I have no- 
ticed that my competitors that have 
done this continuously have, as a rule, 
failed in business. We have always kept 
our stocks of wheat either sold in the 
shape of flour, or in sales of options 
for future delivery in both the Minne- 
apolis and Chicago markets—the op- 
tions being bought back when sales 
of flour required. In times such as 
were experienced during the Leiter 
corner, when we could not sell flour 
based on the daily market price of 
wheat, we closed our mills and deliv- 
ered the wheat. 

“Of course you could not make 
option sales in Minneapolis and Chi- 
cago with the same degree of safety 
because you could not possibly deliv- 
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er without greatly increasing the cost 
to you. If I were in your place I 
would try to limit my purchases of 
wheat to an amount sufficient to 
cover the sales of flour, with stock 
sufficient to operate your mills for 
four or six weeks in addition. Any 
decline on such a stock ought not to 
be disastrous. If you do not have a 
rule limiting the stock, you might 
at times be tempted to carry a large 
amount, and meet with heavy declines 
carrying with them great losses. 

“I think we are likely to have rela- 
tively high prices this year (1903), 
but 80¢ for September wheat in Chi- 
cago seems rather too high. Of eourse 
this view would be changed if we 
should have frosts or very wet weath- 
er early in the summer. Our yield 
will probably not be up to the aver- 
age. 

“Yes, I am still ambitious to be use- 
ful and do my share in keeping the 
machinery of the world’s business 
moving, to furnish employment to 
willing workers, give good prices to 
producers, and cheap prices to con- 
sumers; in short, to do my full share 
for bettering the condition of man- 
kind. I hope that I may have the op- 
portunity to see you some time. In 
the meantime I shall hope to hear of 
your continued prosperity.” 

eee 

The federal government will soon 
be spending $6 billion a month, two 
thirds of it for military costs. At the 
same time, the government is cutting 
down on civilian supplies to make 
more available for defense. More 
money flowing out to defense workers 
when there is less to spend it on— 
THAT means inflation. Cut the flow 
of money by higher taxes, voluntary 
savings, credit controls and by curb- 
ing unnecessary federal spending. 
Those are the solutions—Chamber 
of Commerce of the U.S. 


e®eese 

QUAKER MILLERS — The first 
mill built by the Quakers after the 
founding of Philadelphia by William 
Penn in 1683 was in part owned by 
Penn himself. He engaged Richard 
Townsend before they left England 
to build it for him, and brought over 
the stones and ironwork in the ship in 
which they came. The other owners 
were Caleb Pusey and Samuel Car- 
penter. 

Townsend built the mill on Chest- 
er Creek, then far in the woods. 
People brought their grist on their 
backs, save one man, who had a tame 
bull which condescended to act as 
a beast of burden. } 

Inasmuch as labor was scarce in 
the colonies it is probable that, 
almost from the beginning, more at- 
tention was paid to labor-saving 
machinery there than in England. 

One of the greatest milling dis- 
tricts of Pennsylvania was along the 
Wissahickon River. The Rittenhouses 
built their first mills there about 


1697, and others soon followed. One 
of the great milling families of the 
eighteenth century was the Robeson 
family, which built the so-called 
Wissahickon Mills on the main stream 
near the Schuylkill. Members of the 
family continued to own mills on this 
river for almost two centuries. 


“If men were angels no govern- 
ment would be necessary. If angels 
were to govern men, neither external 
ner internal controls on government 
would be necessary. In framing a 
government which is to be adminis- 
tered by men over men, the great 
difficulty lies in this: you must first 
enable the government to control the 
governed; and in the next place oblige 
it to control itself.”—-Alexander 
Hamilton, 


& & & A BRIDE’S BISCUIT— 
From King’s Lynn, England, comes 
the tale of a mariner who gave his 
sweetheart a ship’s biscuit before he 
sailed away 120 years ago. It was to 
remind her at every meal of the poor 
diet aboard ship in those days. The 
girl eventually married him and made 
the biscuit a keepsake. It was handed 
down to her family as an heirloom. 
Now the biscuit has been presented 
to the local museum for exhibition. 


Let us all be happy and live within 
our means, even if we have to bor- 
rer the money to do it.—Artemus 
Ward. 
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THE SANDWICH 
* 


There was an English nobleman,— 
Lord Sandwich was his name; 
In days of bag-wig and sedan, 
He had a certain fame. 
His name still lives—it has its 
niche— 
Because it seems ’twas he 
Devised that combination which 
We call a sandwich.—See? 


One pictures him with slices twain, 
Cut from a loaf of wheat, 

As in experimental vein 
He puts a piece of meat 

Betwixt those lavers of the bread;— 
Pepper and salt to suit; 

The staff of life to roast beef wed!— 
Achievement absolute! 


Columbus, when he first descried 
This New World, knew no thrill 
Like to that felt by him who tried 
The sandwich first; whose skill 
Devised that luscious morsel, and 
Supplied a want long felt; 
A boon to all in ev’ry land— 
To Saxon, Frank or Celt! 


But O, remember, if you please, 
That bread is always chief! 
Two slices of the bread, to squeeze 

The single slice of beef! 
Reversed, it would not be so good; 
Two layers of the meat, 
We would not have them if we 
could— 
We give the palm to wheat! 


Clarence Mansfield Lindsay 





The Palisade Mill, built in 1874 for Leonard Day & Co., with a capacity of 300 bbl. 
daily, was one of the most active Minneapolis plants of 75 years ago. This mill was 
reconstructed in 1881, and three years later was purchased by the Washburn interests, 


which increased the capacity to 2,006 bbl. 


In 1889, the Palisade mill was operated 


under lease by A. C. Loring, but Mr. Loring had to relinquish his rights, since the mill 
was included in the properties acquired by the newly-formed British-American Pills- 
bury & Washburn Flour Mills Co. In 1917, the mill was converted into a 1,600-bbl. 
durum mill by the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., and was completely remodeled in 1924. 
The building has disappeared with the march of time. 
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“DEACON” WIGGIN 

TY OT long ago there came to us an editorial 
N issary from one of the big national maga- 
He was toying with the idea of an article 
about The Northwestern Miller. He asked a great 
many questions, most of which could be answered 
by handing him a copy of our 75th Anniversary 
Number, published in June of 1948. But he 
wanted to know more. In particular he wanted to 
know how we explained our business reputation 
and the unusual nature and stature of our success. 
He probed insistently for a ruling spirit, a guiding 
philosophy 

The notion floored us until we happened to think 
of a recent exchange of letters between the Home 
Office and William H. Wiggin. “The Deacon” (this 
title, for reasons both serious and frivolous, clung 
to him appropriately throughout his long life) was 
reminiscent. He had been sitting up in bed, against 
doctor’s orders, recalling old times. In an old trunk 
in his attic he had come across a letter, cher- 
ished but forgotten. It was from William C. 
Edgar, his long-time boss. Mr. Edgar had written 
to compliment him upon a speech made at the 
company’s annual dinner in 1909. Said he: 

“After that speech, my dear Deacon, it will 
never be possible for me to underestimate your 
quality. You stirred us all the same way, and you 
gave great impetus to altruistic thought in con- 
nection with our work. You dignified and ennobled 
our occupation. You made me wish I was truly 
worthy to be the head of an institution equal to 
your ideal conception of its meaning . . . I want 
to thank you again for that splendid talk; for its 
elevated, classic tone; its clear call, summoning 
the finest attributes in the soul to action, inspired 
and inspiring, ennobling and uplifting, showing 
the dignity and beauty of service and exposing a 
steadfast loyalty underlying your connection with 
the institution which very greatly moved me. In 
making it when you did and as you did you have 
rendered The Northwestern Miller a signal service. 
You have exalted our calling.” 

Mr. Edgar, without knowing it, was writing an 
epitaph. Unaccompanied by the words of the 
speech it is not complete, of course, but fortunate- 
ly the Deacon, from his sickbed, was able nearly 
four decades later to reconstruct it for us in sub- 
stance. He wrote: 

‘I think I had a tendency to idealize and 
etherealize things and my relations to them at that 
time—a holdover from college days—and it in- 
‘luded this business of ours, the business of pub- 
lishing trade papers which lend themselves readily 
and naturally to such idealization, our service to 
the trades and the relation of all of us to each 
other and to everybody else in the industries we 
serve. Perhaps I had in mind not only what that 
job was but what it should be, and could be, and 
should mean to all of us—the sanctity of the 
calling, so to speak. 

“I suppose this was the speech in which I made 
myself celebrated by quoting Schopenhauer’s—or 
somebody’s—essay on love. At any rate I adopted 
the theme of that essay, which is that when two 
love there is created a _ third 
personality, and it is the feeling of these two, 
unknowingly and mysteriously, for that third 
personality that constitutes love. And so, similarly, 
in this organization of ours, and in its associations 
with the trade, the association of all of us 
together and in our contacts and service, a third 
personality is evolved and created, which is not 
any one of us but a combination of all of us, a 
sort of fusion of minds and personalities which 
constitutes, as I tried to say in my speech, 
the soul and spirit of our enterprise. 

“This entity is real and possessive, enters into 
the very fiber of our existence, and we are all 
more or less unconsciously responsive to it. It is- 
a compelling influence, an atmosphere in which we 
live and breathe. We could not survive without 
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it. Everyone who has ever been associated with 
us in the business contributes to the making of 
that personality. It is the idealization and ether- 
ealization of our business, and is the most real and 
permanent thing about it, although perhaps it is 
the most difficult to analyze, weigh and describe.” 

The editorial scouter from the national maga- 
zine carefully wrote down all these words, re- 
marking that he must one day go and see the 
Deacon and other similar staff characters, if there 
were any. But as for the Deacon he is too late, 
for the death of our philosopher, often called 
among us Schopenhauer, and who in late years 
whimsically anticipated the end of his days by 
signing all his letters with the phrase “Morituri 
te salutamus,” is chronicled, with our profound 
regret, elsewhere in this issue. 

eee 
SUBSIDIES LURK AT THE END 
OF THE INFLATION ALLEY 


T may be taken for granted that the next and 

perhaps final step in the frantic experimenta- 
tion of the national administration to devise con- 
venient political makeships for controlling infla- 
tion will be food subsidies. President Truman has 
informed Congress that he will ask for subsidies 
“to prevent necessary price increases from being 
reflected in the cost of living.” Secretary Brannan 
of the Department of Agriculture had already 
hinted that this might have to be done “to sta- 
bilize the economy.” 

A farmer in Wisconsin who appears to be a 
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regular reader of The Northwestern Miller states 
the case for us in this pungent language: 

“About two months ago one of my hired men 
quit—a young fellow 21 years old. He is now 
working at a defense plant in Milwaukee. He is 
being paid $140 per week—not month—per week. 

“A neighbor of my son’s has an 80-acre farm 
and works 12 hours per day in a defense plant 
in Milwaukee. He gets $2.80 per hour, and he, 
being young and ambitious, works Saturday and 


Sunday also. He gets time and one half for Sat- 
urday and double time on Sunday, for which he 
gets from $60 to $70—for Saturday and for Sunday. 
So I ask you, just what is the sense of anyone 
talking about inflation—how to stop it or where 
it will go? 

“At the same time another of my men was 
drafted. He was 21. He is on his way to Korea. I 
presume at $60 per month. The wages and salaries 
should be the other way around if I can see 
straight. 

“So just where are we headed? I can’t figure 
it out. But I’m going to make a prediction and 
you can check on it, say along in 1952. There 
won't be any meat at any price—good milch cows 
will be $500 and milk will be $5 and the govern- 
ment will be paying farmers a big subsidy to try 
to keep them producing.” 

Our farmer friend might have gone on to still 
more alarming conclusions. He might have pointed 
out the obvious fact that food subsidies are the 
most inflationary of all methods of dealing with 
prices. They stimulate rather than restrain buy- 
ing. They add to the supply of money by paying 
part of the grocery bill out of the public treasury. 
They do nothing to keep down the cost of living. 
They merely keep the index of living costs from 
showing the whole cost of food. The production 
incentive is offset by increased buying power 
which merely eats up the increased production. 
Meantime, our farmer’s ex-hired men will have 
to have larger paychecks to bring home the 
porterhouse steak. 

@®eese 


“Social security and public assistance programs 
are a basic essential for attainment of the social- 
ized state envisaged in democratic ideology,” says 
a pamphlet published by the Bureau of Public 
Assistance, Social Security Board. The Govern- 
ment Printing Office has the document for sale. 
The pamphlet adds, after its boost for Socialism, 
that the socialized state is “a way of life which 
so far has been realized only in slight measure.” 
The inference we draw from this phraseology and 
the general tone of the tract is that Social Secur- 
ity regrets the distance that still separates us 
from complete Socialism, which, of course, is 
none other than Communism. 


eee 
IN CONVENTION ASSEMBLED 


OMEONE once said that if as few as 109 
competitors could be kept together and made 

to talk to each other for a period of one week, 
their industry thereafter would be on a new 
basis of prosperity. Others have disputed thi« 
and held that many weeks and a diet of bread 
and water would be necessary, and even then 
results would be doubtful. 

Whichever of these suppositions is true, or 
even if neither is true, it is certain that 100, 300 
or 1,000 competitiors participating in group con- 
ference and all of the other varied activities of a 
convention will do much for an industry as a 
whole and for every individual in it. 

Conventions, it is true, do not make dollar 
profits for every man who attends them. They do, 
however, create a background of good will which 
is of inestimable value, not alone to the individual 
who shares in it, but to the industry of which he 
is a member. Every man has a fair choice be- 
tween intensely selfish striving for his own profit 
or being a part of the community of his craft, 
going along with the others in friendly rivalry, 
with both profit and satisfaction in good work as 
the common aim of all. 

This also may be said: that any industry which 
has not within it such a fraternal spirit as will 
create the desire to get together at intervals to 
plan for the general welfare is lacking in the 
armament necessary for self-preservation. It will 
prove vulnerable to competitive pressures either 
within or without. 
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WILLIAM H. WIGGIN, 
83, DIES IN TOLEDO 


soviet: 
Was Once Central States Manager of 
The Northwestern Miller; On 
Its Staff for 47 Years 


TOLEDO William H. Wiggin, 
aged 83 years, one of the “deans” of 
The Northwestern Miller's staff, died 
at his home here May 10. For 47 
years he had been employed con- 
tinuously by the Miller Publishing 
Co., the major part of that time be- 
ing spent here as manager of the 
Centrai States branch office of the 
company and later as special repre- 
sentative. 

Mr. Wiggin was born in Auburn, 
Maine, Aug. 20, 1867. He was gradu- 
ated in 1887 from Edwards Little 
High School, and then went to Balti- 
more to attend Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. In the following year he 


William H. Wiggin 


transferred his collegiate activities to 
Harvard, where he was graduated 
with the class of 1892. He was dis- 
tinguished at Cambridge for found- 
ing, in his sophomore year, a college 
publication called “The Harvard Port- 
folio,” later known as “The Harvard 
Senior Album.” In his junior and 
senior years he was proprietor and 
publisher of another college publica- 
tion, “The Harvard Index.” Other 
publishing ventures of his undergrad- 
uate days were books of illustrations 
called “Harvard Picturesque,” “Salem 
Picturesque” and “Yale Picturesque.” 
He founded the “Harvard Club-Book.” 

With this publishing experience as 
a background, Mr. Wiggin became, 
upon graduation, advertising mana- 
ger of a newly-established periodical 
called “Harvard Graduates Maga- 
zine,” with which he was associated 
for two or three years, after which 
he began what he usually referred 
to as his “wandering period,’ which 
ended in 1904 with the attachment to 

. Northwestern Miller fortunes which 
was to endure for the remainder of 
his life. 

For two years Mr. Wiggin was in 
Minneapolis as circulation manager, 
then for two more years he was at 
the business manager’s desk, at the 
end of which time he reestablished 
at Toledo an Ohio Valley branch 
office which had been founded at In- 
dianapolis in 1901 by W. C. Nichols 
and maintained there until 1905. He 
remained in charge at Toledo until, 
upon his retirement from active man- 
agement in 1938, the office again was 
discontinued, after which he served 
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as special representative in the cen- 
tral states for all of the journals of 
the Miller Publishing Co 

Under Mr. Wiggin’s initiative the 
Ohio Valley branch office territory 
was greatly extended during the first 
decade of his incumbency to include 
some of the southern states, where- 
upon his territory was renamed Cen- 
tral and Southeastern. 

Mr. Wiggin’s widow 
A private funeral 
ducted May 12. 


SREAD |S THE STAFF OF LiFeE—— 


CHARLES COPELAND NAMED 
HEAD OF OKLAHOMA BAKERS 


OKMULGEE, OKLA.—Charles 
Copeland of the Copeland Baking Co., 
Ada, was elected president of the 
Oklahoma Bakers Assn. at the or- 
ganization’s recent convention here. 

John C. Howe, Howe Baking Co., 
Ponca City, was named vice presi- 
dent, and Ralph O'Neal, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Oklahoma City, was 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

Frank Jungewaelter, Whitson 
Foods Division of the Borden Co., 
Chicago, spoke on the importance 
of packaging, display and sales. 

A film, “Modest Miracle,” produced 
by Standard Brands, Inc., was shown. 
And a talk on the 10th anniversary 
of bread enrichment was given by 
Walter Hopkins, program director, 
Bakers of America Program, Chicago. 
Another speaker was E. J. Sperry of 
E. J. Sperry Industrial Publications, 
Chicago, who spoke on production 
and sales 

Harvey Rodgers of El Dorado, 
Kansas, gave a talk on financial 
support for the Oklahoma School of 
Baking and proposed $12 annual 
memberships for bakers and allied 
representatives. The funds from these 
memberships will be used for loans 
to students who need financial aid 
while taking the baking course. 

A banquet was held as part of the 
program, with Ernest R. Rosse, after 
dinner speaker from Philadelphia, 
making the evening’s address. 
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BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire—— 
WAREHOUSE DESTROYED 
LAKEVIEW, ORE. — The Inter- 
state Cooperatives warehouse here 
was destroyed by fire recently, with 
the loss estimated at more than $200,- 
000. 
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PURITY BAKERIES INCOME 
DIPS SLIGHTLY IN QUARTER 


NEW YORK—tThe Purity Bakeries 
Corp., for the 16 weeks ended April 
21, 1951, reports a consolidated net 
income of $889,182 after interest, de- 
preciation, federal taxes, all other 
and deduction for minority 
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charges 
interest. 

This net income amounts to $1.10 
per share on 805,045 shares of com- 
mon stock outstanding, and compares 
with a net income of $1,001,685 or 
$1.24 per share for the first 16 weeks 
of 1950. 

The board of directors of Purity 
has declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of 60¢ per share on the com- 
mon stock of the corporation, payable 
June 1, 1951, to stockholders of rec- 
ord May 18, 1951 
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USDA ANNOUNCES NEW 
SUGAR EXPORT SYSTEM 


CHICAGO-—-The U.S. Department 
of Agriculture has announced that, 
effective immediately, license appli- 
cations involving quantities in excess 
of 1,000 tons of sugar will be approved 
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only upon certification that the sugar 
to be exported is foreign world sugar 
imported under bond for refining and 
reexport. 

Heretofore, the issuance of licenses 
for these quantities has been deter- 
mined on the basis of individual merit 
To avoid unnecessary restrictions, the 
Department of Commerce will con- 
tinue to approve export license appli- 
cations for smaller quantities. 

Sugar prices in the U.S. are sub- 
stantially below a parity with world 
prices. As a result, domestically re- 
fined sugar has been offered for ex- 
port at material discounts under 
world prices. 

The action is taken to conserve 
U.S. quota sugar for the domestic 
market, the department states. 

The quota supplies provided under 
the Sugar Act are needed to meet 
domestic requirements, it is said. 





R. I. Throckmorton 


HONORED—R. I. Throckmorton, di- 
rector of the Kansas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Manhattan, Kan- 
sas, has been named as one of the 
five outstanding graduates of Penn 
State College in a recent announce- 
ment by officials of his alma mater. 
Mr. Thockmorton, formerly head of 
the station’s agronomy department, 
has long been identified with the pro- 
gram of improvement of Kansas’ 
largest crop and has taken part in the 
annual field day of the Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Assn. held each year at 
the Paul Uhimann farm near Kansas 
City. 





MIKE PRETTACH NAMED BY 
CHICAGO PRODUCTION MEN 


CHICAGO—Mike Prettach, produc- 
tion superintendent of the Schulze 
Beking Co., Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
was elected president of the Chicago 
Bakery Production Club for 1951-52 
at the regular monthly dinner meet- 
ing May 9. 

Martin Cech, Eitel Restaurant, was 
named the new vice president. Offi- 
cers selected to serve another year 
at their same post were: treasurer 
Julius Prep, Airport Restaurant of 
Marshall Field & Co.; program chair- 
man, Willard Mattson, Brolite Co., 
and M. J. Thomas, bakery sales serv- 
ice division of Swift & Co. 

Fifty-one members and guests at- 
tended the meeting Frank R 
Schwain, sales service division of 
Procter & Gamble, gave a discussion 
of icings. The next meeting will be 
June 13, 1951. 


May 15, 1951 


Eastern Boxcar 
Shortage Looms 
After New Order 


BUFFALO, N.Y.—The shadow of 
a boxcar shortage again fell across 
this area last week, plaguing flour 
and feed shippers. They fear that a 
new order by the Association of 
American Railroads, instructing east- 
ern roads to forward empty boxcars 
into the western area, will deprive 
this area of needed cars. 

The new order, which became ef- 
fective May 1, ordered the eastern 
roads to return cars belonging to sev- 
eral of the western railroads. At the 
same time, it instructed the western 
rails to conserve their own supply 
by using cars belonging to the east- 
ern railroads for shipments to the 
East. 

Demand for empty boxcars in the 
East is beginning to pick up for both 
milling and industrial uses, and ship- 
pers in the East believe the new 
order may have a deterring effect on 
the shipping directions of flour. 

They are making representations 
to have the order modified. The new 
order came into effect after another, 
instructing the eastern roads to re- 
turn a specified number of empties a 
week to the western roads, expired 
April 30 
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Poppy, Caraway 
Seeds in Baked 


Goods Demonstrated 


NEW YORK—The American Spice 
Trade Association and the Nether- 
lands Seed Society united April 24 
in a demonstration of unusual and 
appetizing baked goods that starred 
Dutch poppy and caraway seeds. 

The demonstration, held at the 
Netherlands Club, offered products 
that were developed from homemak- 
ers’ recipes into commercial formu- 
las. The guests were chain and inde- 
pendent bakers and restaurateurs, as 
well as food commentators of press, 
radio and television. 

The methods for using the seeds, 
which have been developed by the 
association’s home economist, permit 
them to be used as ingredients rath- 
er than toppings. Quick cooking for 
a few minutes has been found to 
soften them and release their flavor 
before they are added to the rest of 
the ingredients. 

In the markets where flavor and 
variety are strong contributors to 
bakery business, the recipes, devel- 
oped by Otto Buck of the Cake Mast- 
ers and Fritzi Swanstrom of the as- 
sociation are said to offer unusual 
possibilities. 

Caraway was 
pound cake, 
crescents, and 
hemian _ twists, 
cheese kuchens. 

Nearly all the poppy seed and cara- 
way comes from the Netherlands, 
with light offerings from other parts 
of the world. Imports have already 
caught up with the prewar volume. 


used in apple pie, 
cheese bread, peach 
poppy seed in Bo- 

doughnuts, _ bars, 
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TO BUILD ADDITION 
Elevator Co., Buhler, will build <j 
100,000 bu. addition immediately 
C. W. Barbee, manager, has an 
nounced. Chalmers & Borton Con 
struction Co., Hutchinson, Kansas 
has the contract. 
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‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Dicluits 





ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A [> 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. ‘You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 














aI VOIGT MILLING CO. 1 
Grand Rapids, Mich Telephone 85991 


Kansas City, Kan. 
Atlanta - Los Angeles 
St. Louis 
New York 
Dallas 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
Denver 
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MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 








GARLAND MILLS 


INC, 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, ttl. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
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G. B. EGBERT WILL HEAD 
KANSAS WHEAT GROWERS 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS—G. Ben 
Egbert of Ingalls was elected presi- 
dent of the Kansas Association of 
Wheat Growers at the organization's 
annual meeting here recently. He 
succeeds Clarence Bell of McDonald. 

Other officers named are Dayton 
Yoder, Conway Springs, vice presi- 
dent; Byrd Hardy, Greensburg, treas- 
urer; Earl Ratlief, Nakoma, secre- 
tary, and Joe Berkely, Dodge City, 
executive secretary. 

Plans for a membership drive by 
counties May 18-26 were approved. 

The association voted a change in 
membership dues. Previously dues 
ranged from a minimum of $1 to a 
maximum of $10, depending on wheat 
acreage. The change provides a mini- 
mum of $1 plus 1¢ per seeded acre. 
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PATTEN-KINDSTROM CO. 
FORMED IN MINNEAPOLIS 


MINNEAPOLIS—A new feed bro- 
kerage firm has been formed in Min- 
neapolis by Lindley H. Patten and 
L. O. Kindstrom. The company will 
be known as the Patten-Kindstrom 
Co., and will have offices at 418 Flour 
Exchange Building. It plans to enter 
business actively about June 1. 

Mr. Patten, widely known in the 
feed trade of the Northwest, an- 
nounced at the company’s recent 
general manager of the Farmers & 
Merchants Milling Co., Glencoe, 
Minn., a position he has held since 
1938. Prior to that time he was pro- 
duction superintendent for the State 
Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, N.D. 
He is a director in the Northwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. and served 
as president of that organization in 
1947-48. 

Mr. Kindstrom resigned May 1 as 
sales manager for Wayne Fish & Co, 
Minneapolis, where he had been for 
three years. He formerly was with 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
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EUROPEAN SURVEY TOUR 
FOR 3 GMI SCIENTISTS 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThree scientists 
from General Mills Research Labora- 
tories, Minneapolis, will study indus- 
trial practices in Europe this sum- 
mer, 

They are Dr. Ralph H. Manley, di- 
rector of research, and L. F. Borch- 
ardt and Nandor Szasz, of the com- 
pany’s physics research department. 
The group will leave New York May 
16 and return in mid-July. 

Dr. Manley will discuss advances in 
chemistry with leading scientists in 
England, France, Germany, Switzer- 
land and Italy. Mr. Borchardt and Mr. 
Szasz will visit plants and research 
laboratories in England, France, Ger- 
many, Austria and possibly the Scan- 
dinavian countries. 
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BALTIMORE EXPORTS 


BALTIMORE—A total of 3,227,- 
300 bu. wheat were exported during 
April from the Port of Baltimore, 
compared with 1,292,191 bu. in April 
of last year, according to the Balti- 
more Chamber of Commerce. Wheat 
exports for the first four months of 
1951 totaled 14,954,400 bu., compared 
with 5,378,720 bu. for the correspond- 
ing period last year. Exports of rye 
last month totaled 240,000 bu., as 
against 618,320 bu. in April, 1950 
Corn exports dropped in April to 
2,612,953 bu. from 3,234,896 bu. in 
April, 1950. Soybean shipments 
dropped from 336,323 bu. in April, 
1950, to 20,640 bu. last month. 


KANSAS 


Turn to SUNNY KANSAS, Mr. 


Jobber, when you havea tough sales 
task in your four department. You 


will find that SUNNY KANSAS 
is the kind of flour that can stand 
up to a sales problem and lick it 


... because SUNNY KANSAS 


quality builds friends everywhere. 
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THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA gg KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 10u1s, 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 








HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE 


The American Baker 
Circulation Dept., 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Please enter my AMERICAN BAKER subscription for 
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O Billme O Billmy firm OI am sending payment 
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Canadian Comment «+e By George E. Swarbreck 


FIRST OFFICIAL CANADIAN 
CROP REPORT—The Canadian gov- 
ernment crop report, the first of a 
series of eight which will be pub- 
lished throughout the growing sea- 
son, confirms previous unofficial re- 
ports that spring sowing of the wheat 
crop would be delayed because of the 
adverse weather conditions. Some im- 
provement in the last few days. how- 
ever, meansethat the work will be 
well in hand by the middle of the 
current month. 

Other than remarking on this delay, 
the whole tenor of the report is opti- 
mistic, and soil moisture conditions 
in the prairie provinces are classified 
as the best in years. Above normal 
temperatures during the past week 
have helped to dry off the excessively 
wet ground and already seeding is 
well under way in the southern areas 
of Manitoba and Alberta. 

Those crops which could not be 
harvested last fail wintered fairly 
well in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
southern Alberta and losses are not 
expected to be great. The report from 
central Alberta, however, shows more 
pessimism because much of the crop 
left in the fields last fall is sprouting 
and losses are expected to be high. 

& 
CANADIAN AID TO INDIA 
AWAITS NEW CROP—Indian gov- 
ernment sources now confirm that the 
harvesting of the new Canadian crop 


will be awaited before deliveries of 
aid wheat will be accepted. The ship- 
ments are to be made in lieu of dol- 
lars as part of Canada’s contribution 
of $25 million to the Colombo plan 
for aiding development in Asia. Im- 
mediate exportable stocks of wheat 
are low grade and the Indian officials 
prefer to wait until better grades are 
available. 

The Indians previously rejected an 
offer of 10 million bushels of No. 5 
northern on the grounds that it was 
not suitable for use in the Indian 
flour mills. Because China and Rus- 
sia have offered assistance for the 
sole purpose of propaganda, accord- 
ing to allegations by western observ- 
ers, a member of the Canadian House 
of Commons declared that an imme- 
diate gift of better grade wheat 
ought to be made at once because the 
economic contest for the friendship 
of India was as vital as any military 
campaign. He added that Canada 
should give up some of the stocks of 
higher grade wheat and induce some 
of her overseas customers to forego 
shipments as a temporary measure. 

= 
PRESENT STOCKS COVER IWA 
BALANCE—The Canadian authori- 
ties are of the opinion that the bal- 
ance of the commitment under the 
International Wheat Agreement, now 
standing at something over 30 million 
bushels, can be fully covered out of 


remaining stocks. The last sales of 
high grade wheat were made in Feb- 
ruary and the predominating grade 
now available is No. 5 northern which 
some countries do not wish to accept. 

Although the quota can be cov- 
ered, transportation difficulties may 
mean that deliveries will overrun 
into the new crop year. About 160 
million bushels of the 1950 crop was 
grades 5, 6 and feed and the Wheat 
Board has been successful in main- 
taining the prices. The latest quota- 
tions are No. 5 $1.72 bu., No. 6 $1.68 
bu, and feed wheat $1.61. 

s 

WHEAT PRICE DIFFERENTIAL 
UNDERSCORES CRITICISM — The 
average differential between wheat 
sold within and outside the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement during April 
was 36¢ bu. according to information 
released by the Canadian Wheat 
Board. Specific figures were $1.90% 
bu. under the agreement and $2.27% 
bu. for Class 2, both on a basis of 
No. 1 northern in store Fort William- 
Port Arthur and Vancouver. 

The prairie wheat producers are 
showing increasing restiveness about 
this disparity in prices despite the 
efforts of the wheat pools and farm- 
ers’ leaders to alleviate their resent- 
ment. The price differential now re- 
vealed adds point to the stories of 
criticisms leveled at the fixed prices 
received under the agreement at a 
time of rising costs. 








Overseas Newsnotes. ... ny te Northwestern Mitter's 


Foreign Correspondents 


NO COMMENT—A pro-Communist 
journal, Sovietskaya Latvia, describ- 
ing conditions in foreign countries 
not receiving the advantages of com- 
munistic theory, informed its readers 
that Soviet sailors, returning from 
foreign voyages, relate that in Eng- 
land crowds of emaciated, hungry 
people come to the Soviet ships every 
time and beg for bread. Having got 
their bread, the starving English 
whisper only one word of thanks: 
“Stalin!” 
& 


ITALY-RUMANIA TRADE AGREE- 
MENT—Rumania is to supply wheat, 
corn and other cereals to Italy in 
the period from now until Dec. 31, 
1951, under the terms of _ the 
trade agreement existing between 
the two countries. Italy’s import re- 
quirements in 1951 are likely to be 
greater than those of previous years 
because adverse weather conditions 
will mean a poorer harvest than usu- 
al. 
& 


FLOUR, BREAD RATIONING IN 
HUNGARY — Although officials at- 
tribute the reintroduction of flour 
and bread rationing in Hungary to 
“enemy attempts to undermine the 
nation’s food supply,” informed mar- 
ket circles in western Europe are 
unanimously of the opinion that the 
imposition of controls follows re- 
newed Russian demands for greater 
shipments of Hungarian wheat to 
Russia. Additionally, the general pol- 
icy of stockpiling, as popular in Com- 
munist controlled Europe as it is in 


the western democracies, may also 
have necessitated conservation. 

The basic daily bread ration has 
been fixed at 9% oz. with supple- 
ments up to 11% oz. for heavy indus- 
trial workers, while flour is limited to 
1 lb. a head. 

The accusation of enemy inter- 
ference contained in the official state- 
ment was aimed not at outside inter- 
ests but at the activities of kulaks, 
middle class farmers, who are al- 


leged to be feeding wheat to livestock 
because of the shortage an: conse 
quent high price of feedstuffs. 

Hungary, one time famous center 
of flour milling in Europe. has lost its 
reputation for good quality produc- 
tion. One shipment of 5,000 tons sold 
to Germany some time ago was of 
such poor quality that the govern- 
ment, which requested the deal, had 
to reimburse the importer concerned 
for the loss sustained 





Tariff Concession for Canada in 
Cuban Flour Market Continued 


TORONTO—tThe tariff concession 
accorded to Canada at the Geneva 
trade conference in 1947, under which 
flour is enabled to compete effective- 
ly in Cuba, has been extended to Jan. 
1, 1954, as a result of an arrange- 
ment between the two governments 
whereby Cuban sugar will be able to 
enter the Canadian market. Hitherto 
Cuba was excluded from the market 
because imperial preference favored 
commonwealth sugar producers. 

The Canadian government will buy 
75,000 tons of Cuban sugar each year 
for the next three years, and will 
resell it to Canadian refiners at a 
price equal to the laid-down cost of 
sugar from the commonwealth coun- 
tries. Similar treatment can be ac- 
corded to other non-commonwealth 
sugar sources including the Domfni- 
can Republic, Peru and Haiti up to a 


total annual quantity, including the 
Cuban purchase, of 150,000 tons. 
Trade observers predict, however, 
that supply difficulties may preclude 
these countries from taking advantage 
of the concession. The deal has been 
described as a by-product of the re- 
cently concluded trade and _ tariff 
conference at Torquay, England. 
Cuban dissatisfaction with the loss 
of the Canadian sugar outlet has led 
to suggestions that the tariff con- 
cession favoring flour, as well as cod- 
fish and potatoes, might be with- 
drawn and the Canadian authorities 
formulated the new plan in order to 
cement trade relations with Cuba. 
The deal will not involve any 
change in the consumer price of su- 
gar in Canada, the system providing 
merely a trading differential for the 
Canadian government which will 
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vary according to the extent that 
commonwealth sugar producers take 
advantage of imperial preference in 
the Canadian market. Common- 
wealth sugar enters Canada bearing 
a duty of 28¢ for 100 lb., whereas 
Cuba and other non-commonwealth 
countries pay $1.28. 
BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

CANADA COST OF LIVING 

WINNIPEG—Canada’s official cost 
of living index in March climbed 2.1 
points, to another record of 191.9 on 
April 2. C. D. Howe, minister of 
trade and commerce, in announcing 
the increase, attributed most of it to 
the high butter prices. The years 
1935-39 are the price level period 
for the base of 100. The cost of living 
index in Canada has advanced 9.3 
points since Dec. 31, 1950. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN MARKETING 
SET-UP DUE FOR TEST 

WINNIPEG—The government of 
Saskatchewan may ask the Canadian 
government to make the marketing 
of coarse grains through the Wheat 
Board compulsory in that province, if 
Manitoba farmers reject the present 
Manitoba coarse grain legislation 
plebiscite this fall. 

At the time the compulsory mar- 
keting of coarse grains was placed 
under supervision of the Wheat 
Board, C. D. Howe, minister of trade, 
was insistent that all three of the 
prairie provinces endorse it. It is 
understood that if one province re- 
jects compulsory coarse grain mar- 
keting under the board, the legisla- 
tion is nullified for all three 

The threat of appeal to dominion 
authorities was made recently by 
Saskatchewan's Minister of Agricul- 
ture Nollet, when he charged that 
the Manitoba vote was the first step 
in an organized campaign by the 
Grain Exchange to eliminate the 
Wheat Board entirely for the mar- 
keting of coarse grains and wheat. 


—— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Chinese Rice Sold 
to India Despite 


Reports of Famine 


LONDON— India has signed an 
agreement with the Chinese Com- 
munist government for 50,000 tons of 
rice in exchange for raw materials. 
Shipment is to be effected by the end 
of June though Chinese officials have 
indicated that this cannot be guar- 
anteed. Negotiations are proceeding 
for the sale of a further 950,000 tons 
of grain, made up of wheat, milo and 
rice 

London marketmen still believe 
that talk of such a large amount is 
Communist propaganda in order to 
offset the favorable Asiatic reaction 
to offers of assistance from Canada 
and the U.S. They point to reports of 
food riots in Kwangtung province, to- 
gether with raids on granaries by 
peasants in other parts of China. 

While the ability of China to fulfill 
a big contract with India is doubtful, 
political observers point out that the 
Communist authorities would have no 
compunction about starving a seg- 
ment of the Chinese population if it 
presented a political advantage in im- 
pressing the Indians. 

London traders who maintain con- 
tacts with marketmen in Sweden and 
Finland have frequently reported 
that Russian grain export contracts 
only have been fulfilled in the past 
at the expense of starving the home 
population and it is conceivable that 
the Chinese Communists would adopt 
the same policy. 
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Torquay Tariff Conference 
Benefits Canadian Economy 


TORONTO—The Canadian econo- 
my, according to expert trade 
opinion, is now more closely allied to 
that of the U.S. as a result of the 
mutual concessions granted at the 
recently concluded trade and tariff 
conference at Torquay. 

Canada succeeded in gaining more 
from the U.S. than any other coun- 
try, cuts on 261 Canadian items be- 
ing exchanged for 400 U.S. reduc- 
tions. 

Agricultural commodities figured 
prominently in the list of U.S. con- 
cessions, the duty on rye flour and 
meal being sliced from 30¢ cwt. to 
2242¢, mixed feeds from 5% to 2%% 
and cereal breakfast foods 10% to 
5%. Oatmeal and rolled oats, former- 
ly 10% with a minimum duty of 40¢ 
and a maximum of 80¢ cwt. will now 
bear a minimum of 20¢. 

Canada made agreements with 15 
other countries and, as a result of 
one, seed corn is to be exported to 
India. The agreement with the U.S. 
overshadows the other deals but des- 
pite this the arrangements made are 
classified as important. They are di- 
vided into two distinct groups, one 
group being negotiated with European 
countries where dollar shortages and 
continuing import restrictions will 
mean that any benefits achieved will 
not be immediately apparent. The 
other group is with Latin America 
and in this area a substantial hike 
in Canadian export trade is confident- 
ly expected. The flour trade has al- 
ready a substantial stake in South 
American markets. 
consider that the U.S. 
concessions are the last that Canada 
and other participating countries are 
likely to get from the U.S. for some 
time to come. The negotiations were 
the last conducted under the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act as it now 
stands and the authority given to the 
administration for tariff reductions 
has now been almost exhausted. 

Although Congress is currently 
considering modification, traders sug- 
gest that any more concessions in 
the agricultural field are virtually 
impossible. 


Observers 
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The breakdown in negotiations be- 
tween the U.S. and the U.K. and oth- 
er commonwealth countries, other 
than Canada, weakened the Canadian 
bargaining position because the rep- 
resentatives were unable to use pref- 
erential margins as a weapon for ob- 
taining other worthwhile concessions. 
Douglas Abbott, Canadian finance 
minister, announcing the conference 
results in the House of Commons, em- 
phasized that Canada had not aban- 
doned imperial preference and the ar- 
rangements, many of them made at 
Canadian instigation, still remained 
an important part of the tariff 
schedule. 

Traders feel that, despite Mr. Ab- 
bott’s assertion, the gap between 
Canada and the commonwealth has 
been widened at the expense of ce- 
menting relations with the U.S. and, 
in view of this, John Marsh, chair- 
man of the Canadian Exporters 
Assn., stated that Torquay was a 
mixed blessing as far as Canada was 
concerned. 

(EDITOR'S NOTE— Benelux na- 
tions have agreed to an increase of 
duty-free wheat flour from all foreign 
sources from the present level of 
50,000 to 65,000 tons. A news story 
on page 9 of the May 8 issue of The 
Northwestern Miller mistakenly stat- 
ed that the new quota applied to 
wheat.) 


——-BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OTTAWA REJECTS PLEA 
FOR WHEAT POOL PAY 


WINNIPEG—Ottawa has rejected 
a request by organized agriculture 
from western Canada for an addi- 
tional final payment on the five-year 
wheat pool. The $65 million payment 
already approved by the federal gov- 
ernment is all that growers will re- 
ceive. 

The delegation, conferring with the 
prime minister and Federal Cabinet 
on May 3, sought another $48 million, 
in addition to the $65 million al- 
ready granted by the Dominion Gov- 
ernment. The $48 million was based 
on the domestic price farmers re- 
ceived for their wheat during the 
first two years of the 1945-50 pool, 
when wartime price control existed. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DEMURRAGE CHARGES 
BOOSTED IN CANADA 


WINNIPEG—The Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners for Canada has 
issued an order authorizing demur- 
rage charges. The new rates went 
into effect May 1. The increase 
amounts to $2 a day, compared with 
previous years. 

No change has been made in the 
free time allowed for loading, which 
is 24 hours, during the months of 
September to October inclusive. At 
all other periods during the year 48 
hours free time is allowed. After ex- 
piration of free time, the charge is 
now $3 a day each for the first and 
second days, $5 a day for each of the 
next two days and $7 a day for the 
fifth and each succeeding day. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN EXPORTS 
TOTAL 1,500,000 BU. 


WINNIPEG—More than 1,500,000 
bu. Canadian wheat and flour were 
worked for export last week. Wheat 
sales made up more than 1,200,000 
bu. of this amount, with IWA sales 
totaling just over 1 million and going 





to the U.K. and Belgium. Class 2 
wheat sales were shipped to Belgium 
and Switzerland, which took 170,- 
000 bu. 

Just over 308,000 bu. flour were 
worked for export, with IWA coun- 
tries taking approximately 193,000 
bu. This went to British Guiana, 
Hong Kong, Venezuela, Israel, Saudi 
Arabia and Dominican. Three coun- 
tries took 115,000 bu. Class 2 flour, 
including the Philippines, Trieste 
and St. Vincent. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE 


EUROPE NEARING PREWAR 
ABILITY TO FEED ITSELF 


MINNEAPOLIS —In volume, ac- 
cording to James McAnsh, senior 
economist of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Na- Agents 
tions, Europe’s food supply is ade- Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 
quate, though it is deficient on the - 
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side of nutritional balance. In his 
— the progress of most of the 

uropean countries in reestablishing 
agricultural production will bring GRAIN 
them back to the prewar level within NS: 
five years. Europe, he says, came oN A MERCHANTS 
nearest to being self-sufficient in the 
period 1934-38. Processors of 

Mr. McAnsh is on leave from his NSEED YBEAN 
post at Geneva, where he has been prryar pate, 
singe 1947. Prior to his FAO assign- M MEAL 
ment he was for three years head of 
the cereal section of UNRRA’s food 
division. When his leave expires at TORONTO ELEVATORS 
the end of June he will get a new 
assignment, the nature of which is TORONTO CANABA 
still to be determined in Washington. 

With his wife and two children, 
Mr. McAnsh is on a motor tour of 
the U.S. and Canada, which will take 
him to his wife’s former home in Cal- 
gary, and to the Pacific Coast. On 
his way westward he visited Chicago 
and Minneapolis. Toronto may be on 
his return itinerary. 

For many years Mr. McAnsh was 
Winnipeg correspondent of The North- 
western Miller. In 1935 he was ap- k 
pointed to the Canadian Wheat Board <t sherinbaisld 
as Statistician, and in 1941 he became FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
statistician of the agricultural branch ror WNT oO. ONT.” 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, : 
which in 1944 loaned him to UNRRA. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 
INSTALLS NEW SCALE 

VASSAR, KANSAS—A new Howe 
truck scale, with a capacity of 50,000 
Ib. and a platform 24 ft. long, has 
been installed by the Vassar Eleva- 
tor Co. here. 
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FATHER’S DAY CAKE—A baker’s cake is being featured for the second 
straight year as a prominent part of the promotion for Father’s Day, June 17. 
In the illustration above, Miss Melba Mumford, Fleischmann division, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc.; Alvin Austin, director of the Father’s Day Council, and 
John Benkert, Jr., Benkert’s Bakery, Long Island City, N.Y., examine an 
eye-catching display in one of the Benkert windows, featuring baker’s cakes 
for Father’s Day. Posters and window display cards are available as promo- 


tional aids. 





Animal Feed Trade Accounts for 
Improvement in Ranks Earnings 


LONDON—Presenting the annual 
accounts of Ranks, Ltd., to stock- 
holders, James V. Rank, the chair- 
man, reported that the results were 
more favorable than those of a year 
ago. He added, however, that this 
improvement did not come from any 
increase in the flour milling side of 
the operations but from improved 
results in the animal feed trade. This, 
in turn, had been helped by the 
greater availability of raw materials. 

Nothwithstanding the fact that 
prices and supplies were still subject 
to a considerable measure of gov- 
ernment regulation, Mr. Rank stated, 
there was more scope in that trade 
than there was in flour milling since 
the company could reap the benefit 
of any increase in turnover and of 
the efforts towards improvement in 
organization. More capital had to be 
employed, however, because of the 
increase in the price of raw mate- 
rials. 

The flour mills, Mr. Rank reported, 
were still under the same form of 
government control as they had been 
since the beginning of the war and 
the amounts of recurring revenue 
brought to credit in the accounts 
were substantially the same as in 
previous years. 

Referring to the greatly increased 
replacement cost of the several mills 
destroyed in the war which, together 
with the increased cost of raw mate- 
rials, involved additional financing, 
Mr. Rank explained the policy of the 


company for the creation of substan- 
tial reserves. He declared that it has 
to be borne in mind that when trade 
was freed the company would have 
to compete and fix prices in line with 
those of its competitors, few of whom 
suffered so heavy a proportion of 
wartime destruction as did their 
principal operating companies. He 
mentioned that though the company 
was having to bear the increased re- 
placement costs the reconstruction 
was enabling them to rebuild the 
mills on the most modern lines which, 
he felt sure, would put them in a 
more favorable position to meet com- 
petition. 
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COTTON GOODS INDEX 26.29 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.'s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents a yard of cloth is 26.29, com- 
pared with 16.91 a year ago. Bemis 
burlap index 52.16 compared with 
25.25 a year ago. Current index is 
based on offers received from Cal- 
cutta. Calcutta prices have been de- 
controlled since March 9. 


Wm. CHARLICK, LTD. 
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Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the New York Curb market: 


(RIE 
High Low Close 


— SINCE 1877 — _ 


e 199i 
Allied Miils, Ine.. 33% 8% 33% 
All s-Chalmers 4 W% 

Pid. $3.25 3% 94% 


White 2 


Burry Bs. Corp. 
« nt. Baking Co. 
Pid. 95.50 


Co.n Pr. tief. Co. 78% H 
Pid. $7 136 

Cream of Wheat 2 a 

vow Chemical k 77% 
v.d. $1 A : ‘ 
Pid. $3.25 2nd. 180% 

*»Fiour Mills of 


America, Ine. . 11% 
Gen, — Co. 10% 
Pid. $8 149 
Gea, * voods Corp. a 43% 


Pid. $3.50 105 96 
Gen, Mills, Ine. 55% 
vid. 34%% 23 113 

Wid. 5 ‘ 


5% 123 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N.Y. K 28% 


6) 
5 3.50 B34 
. Bis. Co. 355 32% 
PLAIN Pillsbury. M., Ine. 35 3 
Proc. & Gamble 3 
PHOSPHATED ounee Gone Oa. 
Pid. $6 
Ralston Purina 
SELF-RISING 0 mee a: 
rg hI Ine. 
Ptd. $4.50 
tstcrling Drug 
Pfd. $3.50 


Sunsh, Bis., Ine. 
United Biscuit 
of America 
Pid. $4.50 ‘ 
Victor Ch. Wks. . ! 46 51% 


of Sales Appeal eo ae 
in SNOBUDDY. 


Ptd. $5.50 103% 100 = *100% *100% 
That’s why more 


There is plenty 


Bid Asked 
+Colorado Milling & Elev. Co. 15 16% 
*Safety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co., Ine. 17% 18% 
*Standard Milling Co. hee i’ RH, 
*Previous close. **Midwest stock market. 
pa age ag counter. ¢Subsidiary Sterwin Chemi- 
cals, 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded May 12: 


and more flour 


Bid Asked 
Great A. & P. Tea Co. 125% 1264 
Great A, & P. Tea Co., $5 Pid. 130% 132 
Hathaway Bakeries, Ine. il 1Yy% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $5 Pfd. » 108'4 109%, 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $8 Pfd. 151 14 
Novadel-Agene 18 gt 


SNOBUDDY—a aw Sg RR os 


jobbers are con- 


centrating on 


‘Ys 
w agner Baking Co., Pfd. 107% 
Ward Baking Co., w arrants 6% 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Migh Low Close 
.¥ 


superior flour 


backed by a strong 


Canada Bread 
Ptd. B 


merchandising oy 


Can. Food Prod.. 4 
(A 


Catelli Food, B. 
Consol. Bakeries. 
Federal Grain, A 
Pfd. $1.40 + 
Gen. Bakeries . of 
Lake of the Woods 
Maple Leaf Mig.. 
McCabe Grain, A 
Ogilvie Flour . 
- Purity Flour, Ptd. 
Toronto Elevs. 
United Grain, A 
Geo. Weston (new) 
Pid, 4%% x 


Closing bid and asked prices on 


Th e not traded: 


Catelli Food, A .. 
Inter-City Bakeries" 


WALNUT CREEK face 
B MILLING CO. 


Ogilvie Flour, Pfd. 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


program. 


Purity Flour 

Reliance Grain : 
St. Lawrence Flour 

St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. 


T. H. SHERWOOD 
Vice President and General Manager 
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CROP HISTORY—The above graphs present a summarized history of wheat 
seedings, yield and production over the past 30 years. For 1951 a total of 78 
million acres of all wheat is reported seeded or to be seeded. This is 9% 
above the 71.4 million acres seeded for the 1950 crop and 14% above the 
1940-49 average of 68.2 million acres. On March 1, growers reported that they 
planned to seed 21.8 million acres of all spring wheat. This is about 18% 
above the seedings a year ago. With the reduced prospects for winter wheat, 
yields per seeded acre in 1951 are expected to be below the 14.4 bu. in 1950 and 
below the 1945-49 average of 15.9 bu. A 1951 wheat crop of 1,036 million 
bushels is indicated if an allowance for spring wheat, which assumes average 
yields on intended acres, is added to the April 1 estimate for winter wheat. 














‘THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of al! Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTeeN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YoRK CITY 


AMOUNT OF CORN UNDER 
LOAN SHOWS DECREASE 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 


ernment stocks may run as high as 
400 million bushels or larger. The 
corn crop carryover is going to be 
bigger than was estimated earlier, 
ment of Agriculture reports that although the increase is now attrib- 
farmers had put only 47,877,512 bu uted to an underestimate of the 1949 
of 1950 crop corn under Commodity ‘TP: 

Credit Corp. price support through 
March, 1951. This compares with ap- 
proximately 315,300,000 bu. of 1949 
crop corn put under support through 
March, 1950 

The price support total for 1950 
crop corn. consists of 47,031,496 bu 
under farm storage loans, 226,260 
under warehouse storage loans, and 
619,756 under purchase agreements 

Loans and purchase agreements on 
1950 crop corn will be available to 
farmers through May, 1951. 

With the government holdings from 
old crop corn, the new carryover level 
is now estimated at nearly 685 million 
bushels. It would appear that the gov- 
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(Continued from page 9) 
aging consumption. The milling in- 
dustry must muster opposing forces, 
Mr. Tatam pointed out. 

“Let us all say now,” Mr. Tatam 
concluded, “that we will tackle this 
work with all our enthusiasm and 
strength. Let us do everything to 
educate ourselves and our employees 
so all 25,000 of us can help win our 
case in the court of public opinion.” 

The wholehearted support by all 
members of the federation’s products 
promotion program was urged by 
John L. Locke, Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle, at the morning session 
may 15. 

Speaking on the subject, “The Job 
You Can’t Hire Done,” Mr. Locke 
recommended that all members con- 
sider the cost of products promotion 
as a part of doing business. 

“We cannot evade the respousibili- 
ty,” Mr. Locke said. “Product pro- 
motion is the job of all millers.” 


Uncertainty Cited 

The great uncertainty facing the 
flour milling industry in common with 
all other business was emphasized by 
Herman Fakler, vice president of the 
MNF and its representative in Wash- 
ington. His subject as listed on the 
program was “Confusion Confounded 
on the Potomac,” but he revised it 
to read “‘Confound This Confusion on 
the Potomac.” 

The great conflicts in opinion aris- 
ing from the Korean situation, Euro- 
pean needs, national fiscal policies- 
all accentuated by political considera- 
tions—were reviewed by Mr. Fakler, 
and their implications cited. He also 
summarized the various government 
orders affecting the industry that 
have been issued and those that are 
contemplated. He explained the atti- 
tude adopted toward these by the 
flour milling industry as expressed 
through the MNF. 

“An important question is to what 
extent does our economy need to be 
controlled by government actions in 
order to carry out our foreign and do- 
mestic policies,” he said. “The basic 
question here appears to be to what 
extent will the American people ac- 
cept and support these controls. 

“We gain the impression from pub- 
lic utterances of administration offi- 
cials that they and they alone have 
the knowledge, the insight and the 
experience to deal with foreign and 
domestic problems on a global basis 
in the interest of all the freedom lov- 
ing peoples of the world. We must 
allow them to send our boys any- 
where in the world in support of 
global policies we do not understand. 
We must fight wars without declar- 
ing war, and continue to fight wars to 
prevent war with no apparent hope 
of victory. 

“It was not until recently we heard 
a voice ring out with clarity, honesty 
and sincerity. . . . For the first time 
in a long while we have heard ex- 
pressed deep, sincere concern for our 
American sons and the anguish and 
uncertainty in the hearts of their 
mothers and fathers.” 

“The confusion,”’ Mr. Fakler con- 
tinued, “reigns supreme not only at 
these higher levels but within the 
myriad of government agencies estab- 
lished under the authority of the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950 and the 
hundreds of orders and regulations 
being issued by them. 


Industry Fares Better 


“Despite all of the complexities and 
uncertainties,” Mr. Fakler expressed 
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the opinion that “the milling industry 
and the individuals who comprise it 

. are faring quite a bit better 
than a good many others with which 
I am acquainted. 

“The milling industry is extremely 
fortunate in that the executive com- 
mittee of the federation had the fore- 
sight last summer to anticipate many 
of the problems which would arise 
and to take steps to prepare the in- 
dustry to meet these problems as they 
arose. 

“This does not mean that every- 
thing is going to happen just as we 
would want it to happen, but the 
steps we have taken have been most 
helpful and have minimized the shock 
of these developments as they have 
occurred.” 

The federation is organized to co- 
operate with the USDA, the National 
Production Authority, the Food and 
Drug Administration and other gov- 
ernment agencies, Mr. Fakler said. 
No critical shortages have yet ap- 
peared, he said, although there are 
some disturbing possibilities in this 
regard. 

He outlined the activities of the 
association in advising on projected 
price ceiling orders and described the 
probable content of such regulations, 
based on present views of the Office 
of Price Stabilization. 

Mr. Fakler predicted that the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950 will be 
extended, although he considered it 
doubtful if Congress can complete 
action by June 30. In such case, he 
said, the act probably will be ex- 
tended as is by simple resolution, 
and then it will be amended in some 
respects and extended for one year 
only. He believes that we will con- 
tinue to have price, wage and profit 
controls much as we have them at 
present on a more or less flexible 
basis. 

“There will be no important change 
in the parity formula now contained 
in the act by which price ceilings on 
agricultural commodities are deter- 
mined,” he said. “Labor objects to 
loose controls on food prices. Agri- 
culture objects to any control on farm 
wages and prices. Result: We will con- 
tinue to have just about what we 
have today, loose controls on food 
prices. 

“There are hopeful signs that what 
is taking place before the eyes of 
the American people today is creat- 
ing a renewed sense of moral values 
This is bound to result in a ground- 
swell demand for an enlightened and 
moral leadership in all levels of pub- 
lic life... . 

“What we need most of all is to get 
down on our knees and pray to Al- 
mighty God. We need to get him back 
on our team.” 


Directors’ Meeting 
At the directors’ meeting May 14, 
35 of the 38 directors and two alter- 
nates were present. Harold C. Alt- 
mansberger, Igleheart Brothers Divi- 
sion, General Foods Corp., Evans- 
ville, Ind., represented Earl J. Hese- 


BUFFALO GRAIN CAPACITY 
TWO THIRDS FULL 


BUFFALO—The Buffalo Corn Ex- 
change’s weekly report discloses that 
two thirds of the capacity of the ele- 
vators here are filled with 19,521,159 
bu. grain. Receipts the past week 
took a sharp dive as predicted earlier, 
amounting to only 3,904,623 bu. Rail- 
roads had a very good export move- 
ment eastward, hauling some 1,126,- 
587 bu. grain to eastward sea ports 
for export to Europe. No Barge Ca- 
nal grain movement was reported. 


man, who was absent, and J. A. Wil- 
lis, Jr., Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
Kansas City, represented L. S. Myers. 

The board of directors reelected 
John J. Vanier, president of the West- 
ern Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas, as 
first vice chairman. Reelected second 
vice chairman was Earl J. Hese- 
man, general manager of Igleheart 
Brothers Division, General Foods 
Corp., Evansville. 


Executive Committee 

The executive committee will be 
composed of the following: Howard 
W. Files, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, chairman; Joseph C. Beav- 
en, Standard Milling Co., Chicago; 
William P. Bomar, Bewley Mills, 
Inc., Ft. Worth; L. O. Bracy, Amendt 
Milling Co., Monroe, Mich.; Henry 
H. Cate, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City; Ellis D. English, Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis; Earl J. Heseman; Gerald S. 
Kennedy, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; John L. Locke, Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Seattle; M. F. Mulroy, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis; L. S. Myers, Rodney Milling Co., 
Kansas City; Fred W. Lake, Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver; 
Charles Ritz, International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis; Ralph C. Sowden, 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, and John J. Vanier. 

There are three new members on 
the executive committee. They are: 
Messrs. Lake, Myers and Sowden. 
They replace Ward Magill, formerly 
president of the Kansas Milling Co.; 
Al V. Imbs, J. F. Imbs Milling Co., 
St. Louis, and C. A. Quarnberg, Tri- 
State Milling Co., Rapid City, S.D. 

Ralph C. Sowden was elected to a 
three-year term on the retirement 
committee. 


Reports From Washington 


A review of price laws and other 
“emergency” regulations affecting the 
milling industry was given the board 
of directors by Earl C. Corey, chief 
of the grain section of the Office of 
Price Stabilization, Washington. 

Herman Fakler, Washington repre- 
sentative of the federation, discussed 
legislative prospects, covering such 
topics as taxation and foreign and 
domestic policies. 

A detailed report on the operations 
of the milling schools established 
at the University of Minnesota and 
at Kansas State College were de- 
scribed by Herman Steen. For four 
years the federation has contributed 
$10,000 a year to each school. At 
Minnesota the funds are now being 
used for research and equipment. 
Enrollment has been as high as 40, 
though it has now dropped off to 30. 
At the Kansas school the funds are 
going into research, with particular 
emphasis on the study of infestation 
of wheat and wheat products. The 
board of directors expressed keen 
interest in the programs being car- 
ried on at the milling schools. 


Boxcar Situation 


The boxcar situation also came in 
for discussion in the report of James 
E. Skidmore, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, chairman of a special 
transportation committee. There is 
still a boxcar bottleneck, Mr. Skid- 
more reported, but only the flour 
milling, the grain and the lumber in- 
dustries are following the 60,000-Ib. 
load limit. 

C. Dean McNeal, chairman of the 
federation’s advisory committee on 
emergency problems, discussed mill- 
feed ceilings and the freight absorp- 
tion order which was labeled as dis- 
criminatory. Mr. McNeal indicated 
that millfeed ceilings may be tied 
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to corn parity or be given a flat 
maximum. 

Don A. Stevens, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, chairman of the agri- 
culture committee, reviewed the op- 
erations of the International Wheat 
Agreement during the past year. (De- 
tailed comment concerning wheat and 
flour exports is given in the report 
of the Flour Millers Export Assn. 
meeting on page 10 of this issue.) 

Elmer W. Reed, Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., Kansas City, chair- 
man of the grain grades committee, 
discussed the infestation investiga- 
tion being carried on by the Food and 
Drug Administration. The research 
program is now about a year old. It 
is expected that information con- 
cerning the studies will be officially 
released about July of this year. It 
was indicated that the investigation 
might produce information that may 
require the revision of grain grades. 

The moisture content of higher 
grades of soft winter wheat in stor- 
age ,is a project also under study 
by the grain grades committee. Up- 
per limits are considered too high, 
Mr. Reed reported, and a report is 
being prepared to submit to the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture in the 
near future urging a revision in these 
standards. 


Baker Relations 


G. Cullen Thomas, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, chairman of the 
federation’s baker relations commit- 
tee, reported that the principal ac- 
tivity of the group in the. past year 
dealt with boxcar sanitation. Numer- 
ous meetings have been held with 
bakers and with railroad officials in 
an effort to clean up boxcars used 
in transporting flour. The drive con- 
centrated on two points—first, the 
use of new boxcars, and, second, 
experiments with changes in con- 
struction of boxcars. 

Mr. Thomas reported that 15 rail- 
roads are now trying new methods 
in construction such as removable 
linings of fiber glass and other ma- 
terials. 

A review of activities of the Wheat 
Flour Institute was also given the 
directors. An article on page 25 of 
this issue describes these activities 
in detail. 


Finance Pians 


The finance committee, Charles 
Ritz, International Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, chairman, reported that fi- 
nancial affairs of the federation are 
in good shape. There will be no 
change in dues which will remain at 
.00195¢ a sack, the rate which be- 
came effective July 1, 1950. Budgets 
for the federation will be approxi- 
mately.the same as last year, Mr. 
Ritz reported. 

Staff officers of the federation were 
reelected. Herman Steen was re- 
named vice president and secretary: 
Herman Fakler, vice president and 
Washington representative; Hill 
Clark, treasurer, and Marguerite Gif- 
ford, assistant treasurer. 


———-BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LirFe—— 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF FEDERATION RESIGNS 


CHICAGO — Rondal M. Huffman 
has resigned as assistant secretary of 
the Millers National Federation and 
has acquired the statistical service 
operated for some years by Paul M. 
Marshall and will continue to operate 
the business under the Marshall Serv- 
ice name at 309 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago. 

Mr. Marshall will remain as vice 
president and secretary of the Na- 
tional Soft Wheat Millers Assn., con- 
tinuing his headquarters in Chicago. 








year, our country has become 

involved in a war not of its own 
making. This has created a national 
emergency which in many respects 
has had a profound effect upon the 
course of the milling industry. Thus 
we find ourselves again in a period 
of industrial regimentation, price 
control, allocation of certain supplies 
and a wartime economy which affects 
our every action. As always in any 
national crisis, the milling industry 
offered its services to the heads of 
government, and it stands ready to 
do everything within its power to 
serve the nation in this time of trou- 
ble. From the White House down, 
government is fully conscious of this. 

As I start my second term as your 
president, there is less excuse for an 
extended address than was the case 
a year ago. Then it seemed fitting 
and proper to detail a course of ac- 
tion quite fully. Nor do I propose to 
take the time of this convention to 
review the events of the past year 
in the milling world. It would seem 
sufficient to say that the federation 
has met all its obligations fully. By 
this I mean that as the many prob- 
lems arose to affect the industry the 
federation was quickly on the job to 
do what was needed, and in fact in 
many cases the problems were an- 
ticipated. Its committees have lived 
fully up to their responsibilities and 
there have been no gaps in the serv- 
ice which the members have long 
since learned to expect from this as- 
sociation. The federation is fully en- 
titled to the rating which it has long 
enjoyed of being one of the best in- 
dustrial organizations in the U.S. 

If time permitted I could tell you 
about the work and accomplishments 
of each of the several federation 
committees, but I shall assume that 
all members of the federation are 
sufficiently familiar with the succes- 
sion of events of the past year and 
with the list of achievements for 
which the organization has been re- 
sponsible during that time, to make 
it unnecessary for me to recite such 
a list or to refer to these accomplish- 
ments even briefly. The record is 
well presented in the printed annual 
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Howard W. Files Reports to MNF 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the text of the address 
by Mr. Files, Millers National Feder- 
ation president, at the MNF conven- 
tion in Chicago. Mr. Files, who is 
vice president of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, discussed current events 
of importance in the milling indus- 
try and reviewed problems facing 
the industry. Among subjects cov- 
ered were control problems and the 
need for promotion of flour and baked 
foods. 





report, copies of which were sub- 
mitted to the board of directors and 
which were mailed at the same time 
to the entire federation’s member- 
ship. I prefer to devote most of my 
time to a discussion of current 
events of importance in the milling 
business and for a reference to those 
questions with which we are likely 
to have to deal in the reasonably 
near future. 
Control Problems 

Overshadowing all else are the host 
of problems unleashed for the milling 
industry by the international crisis. 
These have to do mostly with price 
control, wage control, allocation of 
supplies and other wartime regula- 
tions required, or thought to be re- 
quired, as a means of stabilizing the 
national economy. We are now in 
the difficult and somewhat painful 
period when these measures are grad- 
ually taking effect, with consequent 
disturbances, dislocation and even 
some discrimination. 

It was ever thus, and those who 
were operating flour mills during 
either the first or second world war 
prior to the establishment of specific 
regulations governing this industry, 
will recall the corresponding period 
of vague, sometimes conflicting, and 
occasionally wholly impractical regu- 
lations established by perfectly well 
meaning officials who had a big job 
to do in less time than it possibly 
could be done properly. That is ap- 
proximately where we are right now. 
We are operating under a general 
price regulation which applies to 


most commodities. On account of the 
parity provision in the statute, a spe- 
cific regulation dealing equitably with 
all the intricacies of the milling busi- 
ness is unavailable for the time be- 
ing, and thus both we and the gov- 
ernment are denied the use of the 
satisfactory regulatory mechanisms 
of the type which worked well in 
both of the two world wars. 

As long as the milling industry is 
obliged to operate under a general 
regulation, it is inevitable that we 
shall continue to have problems which 
cannot be met satisfactorily. How- 
ever, in anticipation of the time 
when conditions will permit a speci- 
fic flour ceiling regulation, such a 
regulation has been prepared; and 
while no word is available as to its 
terms, we have confidence in the 
people who have drawn this regula- 
tion and we have observed the exten- 
sive consultation which they have had 
with all segments of the milling in- 
dustry. It seems safe to believe that 
this price regulation now in cold 
storage would help the industry in 
meeting its national obligations. 


Millfeed Order Needed 


During the interim, there are two 
especially important aspects of cur- 
rent price regulations which warrant 
our consideration. The first of these 
is the urgent effort now being made 
by the federation staff and appropri- 
ate committees to obtain a specific 
millfeed ceiling order. There would be 
no point in defending or describing 
either the pros or cons of any of the 
numerous ideas which have prevailed 
the past few months within the in- 
dustry relating to the millfeed ceiling 
question. Nevertheless, I surely be- 
lieve there would be virtually unani- 
mous agreement that a realistic mill- 
feed ceiling order in the very near 
future would prove beneficial to all 
concerned. 

First, it would lay at rest any and 
all uncertainties over what does or 
does not constitute the level of le- 
gal millfeed prices. Second, it should 
furnish some real stability for mill- 
ing operations during the next few 
months. Unfilled order balances have 
been declining for some weeks, and 
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recently millfeed prices have been 
falling from the abnormally high lev- 
els which prevailed last month. A 
realistic ceiling program at this sea- 
son would not only be in line with 
government policies but would be 
most beneficial to the industry. Un- 
questionably herein lies one of the 
most important of all control ques- 
tions which affects our business. 

Another problem in the control 
field which has far-reaching impor- 
tance from the long-term effect is 
the one which grows out of the regu- 
lation that requires the absorption of 
freight increases. The underlying idea 
in this regulation violates the basic 
concept of the transit system which 
governs the transportation of grain 
and grain products. The application 
of this regulation to the industries 
which process grain would be very 
costly and unfair. 

The federation has taken the lead 
in getting all of the grain products 
industries assembled and at work as 
a team in a movement to attempt to 
obtain relief from this regulation for 
these industries. The outcome may 
have a direct effect upon the final 
resting place of a lot of money which 
rightfully belongs to flour millers. 

No one could possibly anticipate 
all of the problems which arise un- 
der a system of economic controls 
which necessarily change under the 
strain and stress of changing condi- 
tions. As questions arose during the 
past year, they were studied and as 
new questions arise they will be 
studied not only by the federation 
staff but also by our advisory com- 
mittee on national emergency prob- 
lems. This committee has recently 
succeeded to the work of two smaller 
task committees which have been 
functioning since last summer and 
which have rendered distinguished 
service to the industry in finding out 
the facts, and then promptly recom- 
mending procedures to be followed as 
the many and varied problems have 
arisen one after the other. 

The chairman of this committee, 
Mr. Dean McNeal, who, although ap- 
pointed to the committee by your 
president was elected chairman by 
the committee’s members, will ap- 
pear on the program to discuss in 
more detail some of the control ques- 


(Continued on page 44) 





J. S. Hargett 


R. W. Goodell 


Fred N. Rowe 


HONORED BY MNF—Five members of the Millers National Federation, who 

have served the association as officers, directors, committee chairmen and 

amittee bers, were elected honorary members of the MNF at the 

federation’s annual meeting in Chicago this week. Given the special honor 

were C. ©. Kelly, president of the William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
| 


Kansas; J. S. Hargett, president of the southwestern division of General 
Mills, Inc., Oklahoma City; R. W. Goodell, former president of the Command- 
er-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, and Fred N. Rowe, president of the 
Valley City Milling Co., Portland, Mich. Not shown above is C. C. Hine, for- 
merly of the Globe Mills division of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Los Angeles. 
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you make from day to day,” Mr. Mul- 
roy declared. 

The operatives were urged by the 
mill executive to take advantage of 
the trained men from the Univerity 
of Minnesota and Kansas State Col- 
lege milling engineering and technol- 
ogy schools. 

“The old-fashioned idea that a boy 
has to start in a mill and spend 
all of his life there in order to be- 
come a head miller has been pretty 
well exploded,” he said. He pointed 
out the advantages of bringing trained 
engineers and technologists into the 
production organization. 

Annual reports were presented by 
Donald S. Eber, executive secretary, 
George S. O. Smith, treasurer, and 
chairmen of the association’s various 
committees as a part of the opening 
session. 

District Groups Active 

Mr. Eber reported that 11 of the 
12 district organizations of the asso- 
ciation within the U.S. were carrying 
on active programs within their own 
districts. He remarked that the qual- 
ity of the leadership within the sev- 
eral districts was “excellent” and that 
all of the organizations were to be 
commended for the excellence of the 
programs presented at their meetings. 

The executive secretary _ said, 
during the past year, he had attend- 
ed at least one meeting in each dis- 
trict and was impressed with the in- 
terest shown in the association’s af- 
fairs by its rank and file members. 

The newest district organization, 
the Intermountain District, was 
granted its charter by the 1950 con- 
vention. This group, Mr. Eber ex- 
plained, was established by members 
in Utah, Wyoming and northwestern 
Colorado who found it impossible to 
attend meetings of other districts be- 
cause of the great distance to be 
traveled. The Intermountain Dis- 
trict, Mr. Eber reported, is a “very 
lusty baby.” 

George S. O. Smith, general super- 
intendent for Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., Kansas City, reported that the 
association's financial condition “nev- 
er was in better shape.” He said that 
members are paying their dues 
promptly and that the auditors had 
reported the accounts in order 

J. George Kehr, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Buffalo, chairman of the 


C. R. Veeck 
vice president of AOM 
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membership committee, reported that 
there presently are 2,200 active and 
associate members in the organiza- 
tion. This, he said, is an all-time high. 
There was a gain of 7% in member- 
ship during the past year, he said, 
with many new members who are res- 
idents of foreign countries. 

Technical research has shown prog- 
ress during the year, George J. Tesa- 
rek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 
chairman of the research committee, 
reported. He said that the committee 
has been concerned mainly with in- 
vestigations in control of mill dusts. 

Dewey Robbins, Fisher Flouring 


Donald S. Eber 


. executive secretary . 


Mills Co., Seattle, chairman of the 
education committee, reviewed the 
work of his group during the past 
year, which was principally directed 
toward completion of the association's 
correspondence course in milling. He 
expressed the gratitude of the asso- 
ciation for the cooperation of the men 
who made the course possible. 


Dust Collection Efficiency 


Prof. John M. MacKenzie, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, was 
the concluding speaker on the opening 
program. Mr. MacKenzie is chair- 
man of a subcommittee of the AOM 
research committee and his address 
was in the nature of a progress re- 
port on measurement of the efficiency 
of cyclone-type dust collectors. 

Cyclone collectors can collect 99% 
or more of the dust suspended in the 
air entering the cyclone, he said. 
“Efficiency of collection, however, is 
only a relative value and does not 
indicate whether the air leaving the 
dust separator is clean enough for a 
particular application,’ Mr. Mac- 
Kenzie asserted. 

Collector efficiencies for a particu- 
lar application must take into account 
the concentration of dust in the air 
supplied to the collector as well as 
the use of the air discharged from 
the collector, Mr. MacKenzie rec- 
ommended. His recommédndation was 
based on the results of measurements 
of collector efficiencies in flour mills 
in Minnesota, Ohio and Missouri. 


Large Machinery Exhibit 

A milling machinery and equipment 
exhibit, staged by the manufacturers, 
is an added feature of the annual mill- 
ers’ meeting. Approximately 80 com- 
panies have booths in the exhibit room 
and many of the machines are shown 
in operation. The exhibit is for the 
purpose of acquainting the millers 
with the latest improvements in con- 


struction, design and operation of the 
machinery. 

The meeting will close May 17 fol- 
lowing the traditional banquet and 
entertainment program. Sessions dur- 
ing May 15 and 16 will be in the na- 
ture of technical reports on various 
phases of milling. 

An open forum will be held dur- 
ing the morning of May 17, during 
which questions which have been sub- 
mitted in writing during the week 
will be referred to the person whose 
report or address prompted the ques- 
tion. 

Officers for the coming year will 
be named at a business session to be 
held May 16. It is expected that C. R. 
Veeck, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., now serving as vice presi- 
dent, will be elevated to the presi- 
dency.., 

= ——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiFe 
LYNCH EARNS $2.36 

ANDERSON, IND.—The 1950 an- 
nual report of the Lynch Corp. re- 
veals net earnings in 1950 after pro- 
visions for federal income and excess 
profits taxes of $1,064,392, or $2.36 
a share. Two extra dividends in addi- 
tion to the regular quarterly declara- 
tions brought total dividend payments 
up to $1.50 a share during the past 
year. New business booked in 1950 
was $9,825,000 as compared to $4,- 
653,000 in 1949. 


——SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING 
TRANSFERS AUBREY MOYER 


MINNEAPOLIS — International 
Milling Co. has announced the trans- 
fer of Aubrey Moyer, with the mill- 
feed department, from Kansas City 
to Minneapolis. 

He will be succeeded at Kansas 
City by R. M. Gott. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNESOTA BAKERS HOLD 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 


MINNEAPOLIS — A sizeable at- 
tendance was recorded at the annual 
convention of the Associated Bakers 
of Minnesota at the Hotel Radisson 
here May 14-15, with production and 
current business problems receiving 
close attention. 

Speaking at the first day's session 
were Phillip A. Grau, Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co., Milwaukee, A. R. 
Fleischmann, Fleischmann division, 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, and 
William Markwardt, Markwardt’s 
Quality Bakery, Joplin, Mo. Repre- 
sentatives of local and regional head- 
quarters of the Office of Price Sta- 
bilization were also present to define 
the General Ceiling Price Regulation 
as it affects the baker. 

The second day’s session was pri- 
marily devoted to production. In the 
morning, William Broeg, baking con- 
sultant for the International Milling 
Co., demonstrated variety cake pro- 
duction, while the afternoon session 
was headed by A. J. Vander Voort, 
head of Dunwoody Baking School and 
technical editor of The American 
Baker. Appearing on the panel were 
Frank Jungewaelter, Whitson Prod- 
ucts division, the Borden Co., Chica- 
go; Frank Helmer, Wesson Oil & 
Snowdrift Sales Co., New York; Wil- 
liam E. Doty, California Raisin Ad- 
visory Board, Fresno, Cal. and 
George Chussler, Bakers Weekly, Chi- 
cago. 

The social portion of the conven- 
tion featured baker, allied, and baker- 
allied luncheons, the annual banquet, 
and the traditional allied trades’ 
“Hoo-Pee-Par-Tee,” which closed the 
meeting. 


W. M. Skidmore 


W. M. SKIDMORE NAMED TO 
ROYAL, BARRY-CARTER POST 


NASHVILLE—W. M. (Bill) Skid- 
more has been appointed director of 
sales of the jobbing division of Royal, 
Barry-Carter Mills, Inc., according to 
an announcement by Cohen T. Wil- 
liams, president of the company. 

In his new position, Mr. Skidmore 
will work with W. T. York, vice presi- 
dent in Charge of merchandising op- 
erations of the company, and he will 
be responsible for the expansion of 
Martha White Flour and Fortune 
Feed sales into new areas as well as 
fuller development of existing terri- 
tories, Mr. Williams said. 

Mr. Skidmore, who assumed his 
new position May 15, was formerly 
southern sales manager for the Kan- 
sas Milling Co. 

He has been in the family flour in- 
dustry for 15 years, serving as man- 
ager of Allen Bros. Milling Co. of 
South Carolina, divisional sales man- 
ager and advertising manager of the 
Igleheart Bros. Division of General 
Foods Corp., general sales manager 
of the Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain 
Co. and then southern sales manager 
of the Kansas Milling Co. Mr. Skid- 
more is well known in both milling 
and wholesale grocery circles and has 
been active in promoting the cause 
of family flour and its importance to 
related item sales. 


DEATHS 


Walter N. Marsh, credit manager 
of the Chicago branch office of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., died May 9. He had 
been with the milling firm 42 years, 
Starting as an office boy. He served 
overseas during World War I, and 
returned to the firm as a clerk. He 
was made credit manager at the Chi- 
cago branch in 1929. He was presi- 
dent of the Flour Jobbers Exchange. 








Sherman Draper, vice president of 
Dawe's Products Co., Chicago, for- 
merly connected with the milling 
and grain industry of the Pacific 
Northwest, died recently. He started 
in the grain business as a boy in 
eastern Washington. In 1916 he be- 
came associated with the Pacific 
Grain Co., subsidiary of the old Port- 
land Flouring Mills Co., and served 
as its president. He was with the Al- 
bers Milling Co. from 1920 to 1930. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. Except as noted, 





the price situation reported in these columns is that of the day preceding publicati 








Southwest 


Kansas City: Flour sales were slow 
in the Southwest last week. Busi- 
ness was scattered and on a limited 
scale. Volume of sales in the area 
averaged 31% of mill capacity, com- 
pared with 40% the preceding week 
and 55% a year ago. About 20% 
of the week's business was with the 
U.S. Army Quartermaster. 

Bakery flour sales were limited last 
week. A national chain baker pur- 
chased another fill-in quantity, per- 
haps less than 15,000 sacks. A cen- 
tral states grocer bought a few odd 
lots not exceeding 5,000 to 6,000 
sacks. A national chain procured 
about 35,000 sacks for June ship- 
ment to a portion of their plants, 
but the business was placed with 
Oklahoma and Texas mills. 

These were the main items of bak- 
ery business during the week. The 
rest of the trading activity was lim- 
ited to one- or two-car purchases 
for shipment prior to July 1. 

Again no inkling of any new crop 
business was revealed last week. If 
any flour has been sold for new crop 
shipment to the bakery trade within 
the past four or five weeks, the in- 
formation is not generally acknowl- 
edged. Most mills continued to quote 
on a basis of prompt shipment, June 
shipment or 120 days, but the inquiry 
for 120-day prices was very spotty. 
The trade held rather firm to a June 
basis, allowing a discount of 5¢ sack 
for prompt shipment, and adding 10¢ 
for a 120-day contract. But business 
that was done was on a prompt or 
30-day basis and the premium asked 
for new crop positions was unattrac- 
tive to bakery flour buyers. 

Both family flour sales and ship- 
ments continue in a slump. Very lit- 
tle activity outside of small scat- 
tered orders was reported from the 
family trade. Export demand was 
very light, and no sales of any con- 
sequence took place. Clears demand 
was poor and all types except high 
protein were sharply lower in price. 
Offerings were moderate. 

The army bought 30,000 sacks of 
48% ash, 11% protein straights in 
the Southwest last week for Kan- 
sas City or beyond. Several other 
smaller lots also were procured, The 
quartermaster will buy over 100,000 
sacks for export and 40,000 sacks 
for domestic consumption May 22. 

Shipping instructions constricted 
last week due to the coming to the 
end of the winter wheat crop year. 
Thus production declined, amount- 
ing to 85% of capacity in Kansas 
City compared with 92% the preced- 
ing week. 

Quotations May 12, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, May-June shipment, cot- 
tons: hard winter bakery short pat- 
ent $5.65@5.75, standard 95% pat- 
ent $5.55@5.60, straight $5.50@5.55; 
established brands of family flour 
$6.40@7.45, first clears $4.55@4.85, 
second clearg $4.35@4.40, 1% ash 
clears or higher $3.85@4.15; soft 
wheat short patent $7.05@7.40, 
straight $5.70@5.75, cake flour $6.25 
@6.75. 


Four mills report domestic busi- 
ness fair, 7 quiet, 5 slow, 3 dull. 

Wichita: Mills operated 3% days at 
capacity last week. Domestic sales 
averaged 52%, compared with 29% 
the preceding week and 53% a year 
ago. Export sales were negligible. 
Shipping directions were fair. Prices 
May 11 were unchanged to 5¢ sack 
lower, compared with the previous 
week. 

Texas: Demand last week was even 
less than recently; declining wheat 
prices served to deter any buying ex- 
cept hand-to-mouth. Sales were 15- 
20% of capacity, about equally divid- 
ed between family and bakers flour 
for early shipment. Running time av- 
eraged about three days. Prices were 
generally unchanged. Quotations May 
12: family extra high patent $6.80@G 
7.20, high patent $6.50@6.90; stand- 
ard bakers, unenriched $6.30@6.50; 
first clears $5@5.10, delivered Texas 
common points. 

Hutchinson: Inquiries of mills of 
Hutchinson and nearby were light 
last week. Some small lot sales were 
made to bakers needing fill-in sup- 
plies. Most sales were for imme- 
diate delivery, with buyers taking 
advantage of discounts offered. In- 
quiries indicated crop conditions are 
not clear enough as a basis for de- 
ferred shipments. Shipping directions 
improved slightly. Flour prices fin- 
ished 5¢ sack lower than the previous 
week. Quotations, Kansas City basis: 
Family patent $6.20@6.30, bakers’ 
patent $5.40@5.55, standard $5.30@ 
5.40. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was draggy with prices about 10¢ 
sack lower. Shipping directions were 
only fair. 

Oklahoma City: Sales 
45%, compared with 28% the pre- 
vious week and 37% a year ago. 
Bakers took 70% of bookings and the 
family trade 30%. Operations aver- 
aged 75%, compared with 73% the 
previous week and 67% a year ago. 
Prices closed unchanged to 10¢ lower. 
Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points May 12: Carlots, family short 
patent $6.40@7.45, standard patent 
$6.15@7.15; bakery, unenriched short 
patent $5.96@6.10, standard patent 
$5.81@5.95, straight grade $5.76@ 
5.90. Truck lots 35¢ higher on all 
grades. 


averaged 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Although considerable 
price inquiry was reported, sales of 
flour remained slow last week. Sales 
of spring wheat mills averaged 31% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
56% the previous week and 41% a 
year ago. Shipments from mills, 
meanwhile, declined to 78% from 
81% of capacity the previous week. 

Business consisted entirely of small 
lots for nearby positions, with buy- 
ers showing only slight interest. for- 
ward delivery. Mills are asking high- 
er prices for forward positions, and 
a variety of quotations for differ- 
ent delivery periods was noted. Most, 
however, are not showing much in- 


terest in 
delivery. 

Bakers generally lack confidence 
in the market and indicate a prefer- 
ence to watch price trends as the 
winter wheat crop moves closer to 
harvest time. In some instances bak- 
ers have purchased quick shipment 
flour while delaying shipping direc- 
tions on supplies booked earlier in 
order to take advantage of prompt 
shipment discounts. 

Receipt of directions is still slow, 
and production fell off again last 
week. Production at Minneapolis av- 
eraged 84% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 90% the previous week 
and 82% a year ago. For the entire 
Northwest, operations averaged 76% 
of capacity, compared with 77% the 
previous week and 76% in the com- 
parable period a year ago. 

Family flour prices dropped 10¢ 
sack at the end of last week, but 
business remains slack. Bakery flour 
prices also are down somewhat. 

Quotations May 14: standard pat- 
ent $5.85@6.15, short patent $5.95@ 
6.25, high gluten $6.35@6.65, esta- 
blished brands of family flour, en- 
riched $6.45@7.55, first clears $5.65 
@6.35, whole wheat $5.75@5.85. 

Interior Northwest Mills: Flour 
demand was slow to good for interior 
mills last week, with shipping direc- 
tions fairly good. Operations aver- 
aged 72% of capacity, compared with 
71% the previous week and 73% a 
year ago. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business in the Chi- 
cago area left much to be desired 
last week, millers agreed, with buy- 
ers generally lacking confidence in 
the market and willing to hold to 
the sidelines until clarification of 
many uncertain factors. 

The easiness of the wheat market 
in the face of crop scares and of- 
ficial reports of losses in the new 
crop left the price situation hard to 
judge. Some consumers thought low- 
er prices were on the way. 

Sales were confined mostly to a 
few carlot sales, mainly for imme- 
diate shipment. Most bakers are not 
willing to book far ahead until the 
new crop can be better appraised. 

Family flour business remained 
slow despite efforts to induce sales 
by a 10¢ reduction in price. Only 
a few scattered carlots were booked. 

Mill running time averaged 3% 
to 4 days. Shipping directions showed 
a small advance over a week ago. 

Soft wheat flour sales were a lit- 
tle ahead of the previous week with 
a moderate pick-up reported in cake 
and cracker flour demand. Sales still 
ranged below 50% of capacity, how- 
ever. Grinding time was said to be 
around 60% of normal for this time 
of year. 

Quotations May 12: spring top pat- 
ent $6.10@6.20, standard $6@6.10, 
first clear $5.70@6.04; hard winter 
short $5.77@5.95, 95% patent $5.67 
@5.90, first clear $5.33; soft winter 
short $7@7.17, standard $5.65@6.92, 


quoting beyond 60 days’ 


first clear $5.82@6.20, family flour 
$7.80. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported very 
little interest in new bookings by the 
trade last week. New sales were only 
fair, and shipping directions were 
spotty. The demand for clears, which 
for some time past has bern quite 
good, has fallen off considerably. 

Elsewhere in the area, mills have 
enjoyed a moderate volume of busi- 
ness. Buyers have taken on bookings 
cautiously and seem more interested 
in current protection rather than de- 
ferred shipment. Prices fluctuated as 
much as 15¢ sack due to sharp feed 
and wheat price changes. The hesi- 
tant action of flour buyers applies to 
all sections of the trade. Clears, par- 
ticularly the high ash types, were on 
the weak side and offered at 5@10¢ 
under the previous week. Mill opera- 
tions were only moderate, but export 
demand was also dull. ; 

Quotations, St. Louis, May 10: fam- 
ily top soft patent $6.70, ordinary 
$5.85, top hard $7.60, ordinary $5.80; 
bakers soft winter short patent $6.60, 
cake $6.60, pastry $5.65, soft straights 
$5.75, clears $5.25; hard winter short 
patent $5.95, standard patent $5.80, 
clears $5.50; spring short patent $6.25, 
standard $6.15, clear $6.05, low pro- 
tein clears $5.30. 


East 


Buffalo: There was very little ac- 
tivity in the local flour market last 
week. Demand was extremely light. 
Replacement business was about the 
only thing visible, and directions were 
none too good, although a little bet- 
ter than the previous week. 

A boxcar shortage occurred last 
week and had a varying effect on the 
different mills. Those with fairly good 
shipping directions were adversely af- 
fected as they could not obtain their 
full boxcar quota due to an order 
sending empty cars to the western 
roads. 

Mills were reporting that local bak- 
ery flour sales were very quiet with 
only replacement orders obtainable. 
An occasional inquiry from large 
users of flour during the week gave 
the millers some hope of business de- 
veloping shortly. But with the wheat 
prices starting to slump from the 
effects of the latest government crop 
estimate not too much hope is placed 
for any great rush of flour business 
for a while at least. 

Quotations May 12: spring family 
$7.90@8, standards $6.45@6.55, high 
gluten $7@7.10, short patents $6.55@ 
6.65, first clears $6.35@6.40; soft win- 
ter straights $6.20@6.25, first clears 
$5.65@5.75, patents $6.35@6.40; hard 
winter standards $6.30@6.35, first 
clears $6@6.05. 

New York: After a small, brief flur- 
ry the previous week, flour buying re- 
turned last week to its former inac- 
tivity. Sales consisted only of very 
widely scattered takings which in- 
cluded an occasional car or two 
bought by the smaller jobbing trade 
for prompt shipment. These sales 
showed a discount of 10¢ and, it was 
hoped, indicated a need for replace- 
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ments 
buying. 


that presaged later volume 

Shipping directions, however, were 
spotty as small bakers continued to 
report poor business, and the larger 
intermediate bakers showed little in- 
terest. One chain baker finished fill- 
ing his southwestern needs early in 
the week but otherwise this group 
also was not active. 

Sales of soft winters were scat- 
tered as eastern flours were lightly 
offered and midwesterns covered a 
wide range. Pacific Coast flours of 
this type continue at such a pre- 
mium as to preclude their sale ex- 
cept in certain channels where their 
use has been long established. 

Export markets were stagnant with 
no anticipation of improvement until 
subsidies on the new crop are an- 
nounced. Prices were about 5@10¢ 
lower. 

Quotations May 12: spring high 
glutens $7@7.10, standard patents 
$6.45 @6.60, clears $6.20@6.50; south- 
western short patents $6.35@6.50, 
standard $6.15@6.30; high ratio short 
winters $7@7.70, straights $6@6.30. 

Pittsburgh: Flour sales picked up 
considerably last week. The wheat 
crop report tended to cause sales and 
more inquiries. Hard Kansas bakers 
patents sold fairly well for some 
mills. Some discounts were made for 
immediate or 5 to 10-day deliveries. 
Spring wheat flour sales, with few ex- 
ceptions, were only for fill-ins. Sales 


of 10,000, 20,000 or more sacks were’ 


made by a number of flour salesmen, 
on hard Kansas bakers patents. Oth- 
ers reported dull sales. 

While some flour sales were closed, 
more sales were expected. Most sales 
were stimulated by phone calls, al- 
though all mill representatives have 
kept in close touch with flour buyers 
during the entire dull period. Direc- 
tions were good. Soft wheat cake 
and pastry flours did not share in the 
increased sales. Family patents sold 
moderately well, showing a good in- 
crease with the 10¢ reduction for im- 
mediate delivery. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, May 
12: bakers hard Kansas standard pat- 
ent $6.12@6.32, medium patent $6.17 
@6.37, short patent $6.27@6.47; 
spring standard patent $6.45@6.70, 
medium patent $6.50@6.73, short pat- 
ent $6.55@6.75; clears $6.33@6.58; 
high gluten $7.10@7.27; family flour, 
advertised brands $7.77@8.10, other 
brands $6.27@7; pastry and cake 
flours $6.15@7.90; Pacific Coast pas- 
try flour $6.86. 

Philadelphia: Price concessions of 
about 10¢ sack stimulated interest 
in flour in this market, but it was 
not accompanied by any real accel- 
eration in demand. Dealings remained 
slow. 

Quotations were unchanged from 
the previous week. 

The market did snap out of its 
lethargic ways for a brief interval 
at the turn of the week, when sev- 
eral of the larger bakery operators 
decided the time was ripe to re- 
plenish amounts consumed during the 
extended period of non-buying. The 
amounts contracted for were report- 
ed sufficient for June requirements. 

A handful of the moderate-sized 
bakers made it the occasion for 
similar replenishments. However, the 
majority of smaller firms and job- 
bers held back. 

War dispatches from Korea and 
a favorable crop outlook combined 
to fortify hopes for a new reac- 
tion in the market. 

One type of flour which might par- 
ticularly benefit from any further 
decline in price is spring family 
since advices in the trade indicate 
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that grocers have permitted their 
supplies to decline pretty well. 

Quotations May 12: spring family 
$7.95@8.20, high gluten $7.15@7.25, 
short patent $6.70@6.80, standard 
patent $6.60@6.70, first clear $6.45 
@6.55; hard winter short patent $6.40 
@6.50, standard $6.30@6.40; soft win- 
ter standard $4.95@5.25. 

Boston: Flour quotations were gen- 
erally higher in the Boston market 
last week, although the increases 
in most instances were of the penny 
variety. Springs finished 5¢ lower to 
approximately 10¢ higher. Hard win- 
ters were relatively unchanged, the 
only revisions being a slight upward 
adjustment on the outside of exist- 
ing price ranges. Soft wheat flours 
closed 10¢ lower to 20¢ higher. 

Buyers continued to operate very 
carefully and were taking only lots 
sufficient ‘o care for immediate 
needs. It was reported that mill 
agents were trying to arrange com- 
mitments, indicating that backlogs 
at the mill level were low. Some of- 
ferings at concessions were report- 
ed. But generally there was no ap- 
preciable enthusiasm. 

Quotations May 12: spring short 
patents $6.62@6.75, standards $6.52 
@6.61, high gluten $7.07@7.20, first 
clears $6.37@6.52; hard winter short 
patents $6.37@6.53, standards $6.17 
@6.38; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.77 
@6.97, eastern soft wheat straights 
$6.02@6.32, high ratio $7.02@7.72; 


family $8.22. 
South 


New Orleans: Flour sales were of 
a spasmodic nature last week, and 
the over-all volume of business was 
small. Interest in booking for future 
deliveries was negligible. The general 
run of purchases was for immediate 
and May shipment, with an occasion- 
al booking for June shipment. 

Hard winters supplied the greater 
proportion of the sales particularly 
from Kansas mills; Texas and Okla- 
homa mills participated in a lesser 
degree. The discount for immediate 
and May shipments under June ship- 
ment prices seemed to be the incen- 
tive for purchasing as in some cases 
buyers still have unfilled contracts. 
Northern spring flour sales were 
small despite a greater reduction in 
price on this type of flour. The baking 
and jobbing trades furnished the best 
outlet. 

Soft winters from both Missouri 
and Illinois enjoyed some smal] sales 
for May shipment to both cracker 
and cookie bakers. Pacific Coast soft 
winters were still non-competitive 
with no sales reported. Cake flour 
sales were likewise very quiet, al- 
though deliveries were slightly im- 
proved. 

Shipping directions were about nor- 
mal for this period, with buyers con- 
tinuing to reduce stocks on hand, 
which are still slightly above normal. 
Export flour sales were about the 
quietest in recent weeks. 

Quotations, New Orleans, May 12: 
Packed in 100-lb. papers: Hard win- 
ter bakery short patent $5.80@5.90, 
standard $5.65@5.80, first clear $4.80 
@5.00; spring bakery short patent 
$6.30@6.45, standard $6@6.25, first 
clear $5.95@6.20, high gluten $6.50 
@6.75; soft wheat short patent $6.15 
@6.45, straight $5.70@5.90, first clear 
$4.85@5.15, high ratio cake $6.40@ 
6.80; Pacific Coast cake $7@7.10, 
pastry $6.30@6.45. Basis al] rail. 
Shipments by barge from Minneapo- 
lis approximately 20¢ sack less. 


Pacific Coast 


Portland: There was no change in 
the milling situation in the Pacific 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotat'ons in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 


Chicago Mpls Kans. City St. Louis 
Spring family .......... Pere Fe $6.45 @7.55 ise @. 
Spring top patent . ° > R 6.10@6.20 ° @ ce -@ 
Spring high gluten ..... N sas ° @. 
Spring short ..... ° 4 
Spring standard 
Spring first clear . 
Hard winter family ae é . 
Hard winter short . sa eweis'e ob 5.95 ° 5.65 @5. 
Hard winter standard 5.55@5 
Hard winter first clear 55@4 
Soft winter family cape @. 
Soft winter short patent ¢ > 7.05 @7.40 
Soft winter standard .. Seveens 92 : . a 
Soft winter straight 





Buffalo 
$7.90 @8.00 
.@ ate 7.00@7.10 
. see . oe -..@6.25 6.556@6.65 
6.00 @6.10 85 : ¢e oo ~-.@6 6.15@6.55 
6.35@6.40 

@.. 


. @. 
5.30 @6.35 
:.00@ 6.06 


+++ @ os. 
356@6.40 
a 


70@5.75 es §.20@ 6.25 
Soft winter first clear Te: A be ° eee 65@5.75 
Rye flour, white a» Sl eiitne tae 5.60 @5.90 on rn 25@6.32 
ae Te, OOM es... cba ciskeas 4.60@4.90 cone 40@6.47 
Semolina, standard, bulk ¥ 5.75@5.80 ...@. 6.85 @ 6.95 


D Phila Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
Spring family P at owe “— » 0s 954 20 @. $ 7 S;. . < 
Spring high gluten 7.00 @7.10 § 26 07T@7.20 
Spring short .... 80 6.62@6.75 
Spring standard .60@ 6.70 b.562@6.61 
Spring first clear 6.20@6.5 5.45 @6.55 5.37 @6.5: 
Hard winter short . 6.35@6 5.40@6.50 6.37 
Hard winter standard 6.15@6. i 40 

a 


6 45@ 6.6 


Soft winter family 

Soft winter straight 
Soft winter standard 
Rye flour, white 

Rye flour, dark .... 
Semolina, standard, bulk 


6.00 @6.: 
. « . 
6.15@ 6.25 
o+-@. . : . 65 . 
6.51@6. eee eee “ ; So 52 coe @ wae 
Toronto **Winnipeg 
@11.20 $10.95@11.556 


Seattle Los Angeles 
Family patent ... $...@... 8...@... 
Bluestem oseG sok. , eadt Ses ..@10.70  10.45@11.05 
Bakery grades ... ... ee +++ @ ae Spring first clear ...@ 9.60 once « 
oe oc@ wee Spring exports? . @13.25 o--@ 
Ontario soft winters 10.00@ 10.40 --@ 


Spring top patent $ 
Spring second patent 


*In cottons, Ft. William basis. $280-Ib 


GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT FLAXSEED 
hi - Chicago———__ Minneapolis 
Sept. May July Dec. Sept. May July 
242% «3 246 240% 241% 449 450 
243 F 246% 240% 242% 449 450 
242% «2 2 247 i 23 239% 240% 449 449 
240% 2 5 23 237% «28 443 443 
240% «2 2 ’ 2 2s 444 444 
240% 2 : 246 F 236 23 444 444 


cottons. 











Kansas City —, 
May July 





May 
1814 2 211 
182% 203 212 
181% : 


July 

212% 190 

213% 193 

207% «210 192 

180% 2 208% 210% 190% 191 
181% : 209% 211% 199% 190% 
180% 203% 214 215% 192 192 


May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 


88% 
87% 
87% 
88% 
88% 


83% 
a2% 
83% 
84% 


84% 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, in tons, packed in 100 Ib. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points 


Ft. Worth 
$ a ee 


83% 








Chicago Minneapolis 
Spring bran ~.. $56.00@57.00 §. @54.50 
Hard winter bran . . a 
Soft winter bran ---@ a 
Standard midds,* 63.50@64,00 
Flour midds,t 67.50 @ 68.50 
Red dog 69.00 @69.50 


Buffalo 


Kansas City St. Louis 
‘ “ ‘ bce 


u 


a . 
@ 57.00 61.00 @ 62.00 
@ 59.50 @. a 
@ 63.50 ; 7 .. @66.50 71.00@ 72.00 
«ees @64.50 : ‘ ; @. @ 
Philadeiphia Boston Pittsburgh 
$62.00@ 63.00 $ @70.00 @65.50 $65.50@67.75 
63.00 @ 64.00 -@71.00 6.50 @ 67.00 68.70@71.756 sO « 
70.00@ 72.00 02s @ cece @ «- 72.20@73.10 a 
70.00 @ 72.00 @78.00 a 73.20@74.10 @ 


Middlings 
- @ 69.00 
62.00@ 63.00 


Atlanta 
Spring bran 
Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.t 
Red dog 

Spring bran Shorts 
$....@66.00 - @ 66.00 
57.00 @61.00 58.00 @62.00 


+Gray shorts. tFt. William pasis. 


UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade in bushels (0060's omitted) on May 56, and the corresponding date of a year ago 
-—Corn—. -—Oats—.. ——Rye—. 

1951 19650 1951 1950 1951 1950 
481 188 ’ 831 


Toronto .. 
tTWinnipeg 
*Brown shorts, 








7—Wheat—. 
1961 1950 
3.164 2,392 

753 


-—Barley—, 
1951 1960 
Baltimore 
Boston a - 
Buffalo .... yer 5,93 . § 22 b v2 

Afloat s 
Chicago ° o> ae 3 1,878 
Duluth ......+.-- ; 3 . 53 5. 3, 3, 68 


Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York 
Afloat 
Omaha 
Peoria ...... 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
Wichita .. 
Lakes .. 
Canals 
Totals 154,398 66,012 


116 11,430 10,347 3,730 6,095 20,820 19,853 
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Northwest last week. Mill operations 
have been cut down materially 
through lack of export and domestic 
buying. There was more of an inclina- 
tion on the part of thé domestic trade 
to take on flour on the price de- 
clines last week, but volume with all 
of the mills, coast and interior, is un- 
der a year ago, with little chance of 
any material pick-up until new crop 
flour is offered. And mills can hardly 
do that until markets are more sta- 
bilized. Export bookings are lacking, 
and until flour can be sold with a 
subsidy attached, not much can be 
expected. 

Quotations May 12: High gluten 
$6.93, all Montana $6.77, fancy hard 
wheat clears $6.65, bluestem bakers’ 
$6.63, cake $7.33, pastry $6.51, whole 
wheat 100% $6.31, graham $5.99, 
cracked wheat $6. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: The completion 
of some West Indian business has 
brightened the export picture for 
those eastern Canadian mills sharing 
in the business. Trinidad has booked 
for both June and July delivery, while 
Barbados came in for June. Addi- 
tionally, British Guiana placed orders 
for June delivery. 

Otherwise the outlook for the bal- 
ance of the crop year remains un- 
changed and a slow down in produc- 
tion during July is forecast unless 
arrangements can be made to accept, 
with the permission of the Wheat 
Board, some of the inquiries now com- 
ing from overseas. The shortage of 
top grade wheat is still a major diffi- 
culty facing the mills, and easement 
of the situation might allow the ac- 
ceptance of new business. Present in- 
dications are that the trade will un- 
dergo a period of stagnation until the 
new crop wheat becomes available. 

Reports from London confirm that 
the U.K. buyers are unlikely to come 
in for July delivery, and some ob- 
servers suggest that following the 
precedent set on a previous occasion 
the British might also bypass August, 
waiting until September or even Oc- 
tober before they place new business 

The Dutch traders do not see any 
immediate possibility of taking ad- 
vantage of the situation to place or- 
ders for Canadian flour unless the 
government accepts the plea for the 
substitution of a subsidy, to enable 
imported flour to be sold in competi- 
tion with the home milled product, 
for the currently operating levy 
which is based on the theoretical 
maximum price for better grade Ca- 
nadian wheat under TWA. 

Domestic outlets continue to take 
their usual requirements. 

Quotations May 10: top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11.20 bbl, 
seconds $10.70, bakers $10.60, all less 
cash discounts, in 98’s cotton, mixed 
cars with 30¢ bbl. added for cartage 
where used. For export to the U.K., 
government regulation flour $13.25 
per 280 lb. to end of June, Montreal. 

The movement of winter wheat 
flour is slow in both domestic and ex- 
port markets. Biscuit manufacturers 
and bakers continue to take their 
normal requirements, but no new 
business has been reported. Quota- 
tions May 10: $10@10.40 bbl., second 
jutes, Montreal; export $5.30 per 100 
Ib. cottons, f.a.s. Montreal. 

Some small amounts of winter 
wheat are on offer, but the export 
trade is at a standstill. Some dealers 
bought up supplies of winter wheat 
when the export trade was active re- 
cently, but having failed to sell their 
stocks at the anticipated high levels 
due to the cessation of buying inter- 
est, they are now trying to unload 
at the lower prices now being offered. 
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Quotations May 10: $2.05@2.10 bu. 
f.o.b. shipping point. 

Vancouver: Reports in the trade 
that some additional conversion per- 
mits for export business were being 
granted by the Canadian Wheat 
Board created a more optimistic feel- 
ing in the flour trade last week. How- 
ever, the volume of milling wheat 
available for Class 2 business was 
understood to be tairly limited, and 
in some cases exporters were still 
unable to get permits for sales to 
many points in the Far East. 

Canadian shippers received in- 
structions from Manila during the 
week outlining the regulations set 
up by PRISCO concerning the mar- 
ketings showing the basis of enrich- 
ment on flour moving to that country. 

Domestic business continued along 
routine lines with prices unchanged. 
For hard wheat grinds, cash car quo- 
tations: First patents in 98’s cottons 
$11; bakers’ patents in paper bags 
$9.70 and in cottons $10.15; western 
cake and pastry flour to the trade 
$10.95 @ 11.50. 

Winnipeg: Of the 68,500 bbl. of Ca- 
nadian flour worked for export last 
week, six IWA countries took 43,000 
bbl. Destinations included British 
Guiana, Hong Kong, Venezuela, Is- 
rael, Saudi Arabia and Dominica. 
Class 2 sales accounted for the re- 
maining 25,500 bbl. which were 
shipped to the Philippines, Trieste 
and St. Vincent. 

Domestic trade was fairly good, 
with mills operating close to ca- 
pacity. Supplies are moving freely. 

Quotations May 12: top patent 
springs for delivery between Ft. Wil- 
liam and the British Columbia boun- 
dary $10.95@11.55, second patents 
$10.45@11.05, second patents to bak- 
ers $10.05@10.35; all prices cash 


carlots. 
Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Prices showed further 
declines last week, with bran off 
about $5 ton and other types down 
about $3 ton. Interest is centered on 
nearby delivery, and while there is 
no great pressure of offerings, the 
tone of the market is easy. Quota- 
tions: bran $54.50, standard midds. 
$59.50, flour midds. $63.50, red dog 
$64.50. 

Duluth: Demand was slow last 
week, the trend was lower and sup- 
plies were adequate. Quotations: 
pure bran $56@57, standard bran 
$55.50@56.50, standard midds. $59@ 
60, flour midds. $62@63, mixed feeds 
$59@60, red dog $63@64. 

Kansas City: Offerings of bran 
and shorts improved over the recent 
weekend and demand was only fair. 
The market was rather soft and 
prices were down about $ ton on 
bran and $2 ton on shorts. Quotations 
May 14: bran $51.75@52.50, shorts 
$61.75 @62.50. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was 
slower last week, with offerings about 
offsetting demand. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: bran $52.50@53, shorts 
$62.25@62.50, immediate delivery. 
Bran declined $3.75 @4 ton and shorts 
$2.25 ton, compared with the preced- 
ing week. Average price for imme- 
diate delivery is $7@8 ton higher than 
bids for July and August. 

Salina: Demand was fair, with 
bran $3.50 ton lower and shorts $1.50 
ton lower. Supplies were sufficient. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran 
$53@53.50, gray shorts $62.50@63. 

Ft. Worth: Quotations May 12: 
bran $61@62, gray shorts $71@72, 
delivered Texas common points, about 
$4 lower on bran and $2 lower on 
shorts, compared with the week pre- 


vious. The demand was fair and there 
was less pressure of offerings as 
mills were finding improved outlet in 
mixed cars. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed 
$3.80 lower on bran and $2 lower on 
shorts. Quotations, straight cars: 
bran $55@56; millrun $59.90@60.90; 
shorts $64.80@65.80. Mixed or pool 
cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed prices con- 
tinued to decline, but there was some 
indication the prices would soon firm. 
Demand picked up, with all classes 
of trade taking all mill offerings. 
Quotations, Kansas City basis: bran 
$52.25@53, shorts $62@62.75. 

Buffalo: Feeling the effects of the 
inflow of Canadian bran as well as 
some western offerings, the local 
millfeed market slumped last week. 
Prices were off as much as $3@4 
ton. Buyers were taking only sup- 
plies needed for immediate use. Flour 
production in this area was down 
with a consequent reduction in the 
outturn of millfeeds. Quotations: 
standard bran $62@63, standard 
midds. $63@64, flour midds. $70@72, 
red dog $70@72. 

Pittsburgh: Prices of millfeeds 
were down last week. Business was 
spotty. Supplies cover all needs. 
Prices showed wide variations at 
points of purchase. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points: bran $65.50 @67.75, 
standard midds. $68.70@71.75, flour 
midds. $72.20@73.10, red dog $73.20@ 
74.10. 

Boston: Millfeed demand slumped 
perceptibly last week, and quotations 
were revised downward. But at the 
close of the week’s trading, little 
response was shown by most buyers. 
Bran lost $2.50 for the week and 
middlings declined $2. Canadian of- 
ferings were still available, but the 
volume was reduced considerably as 
compared with weekly averages in 
the last month. Good weather has 
probably been the outstanding de- 
terrent. Quotations May 12: stand- 
ard bran $65.50, middlings $66.50@ 
67, mixed feeds and red dog, not 
quoted. 


Philadelphia: A continued spell of 
good weather and the substitution 
of cheaper materials for offal has 
resulted in a contraction in demand 
for millfeed. The May 12 quotation 
on standard bran of $70 was $4 un- 
der that of the week previous, while 
a similar reduction dropped stand- 
ard midds. to $71. Red dog main- 
tained independent strength with a 
$2 advance lifting it to $78. 

Chicago: Bran $56@57, standard 
midds. $63.50@64, flour midds. $67.50 
@68.50, red dog $69@69.50. Demand 
is only fair and supplies are ample. 
Prices have definitely eased. 

St. Louis: Offerings of millfeed 
are ample, but the demand is light. 
Bran $57, shorts $66.50, spot deliv- 
ered St. Louis switching limits. 


New Orleans: While prices con- 
tinued to sag last week, buyers were 
not too anxious to make commit- 
ments, hoping for further decreases. 
This was caused by the weakness of 
the market, and whenever possible 
feed mixers and jobbers were buying 
less than carlots in conjunction with 
flour shipments in order to keep as 
close as possible on their stocks on 
hand. Bran $62@63, shorts $71.50@ 
72.75. 

Portland: Millrun $50@51, midds. 
$56 ton. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices were un- 
changed last week, with demand 
strong because of curtailed milling 
operations due to a letdown for flour. 
Plants are operating to capacity five 
days a week, 24 hours daily, and 


.car quotations: 
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bookings run almost through June. 
Quotations: Red bran and millrun 
$52, midds. $57. To Denver: red bran ° 
and millrun $59, midds. $64. To Cali- 
fornia: red bran and millirun $59.50, 
midds. $64.50, f.o.b. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Supplies have 
increased in volume but there has 
been a reduction in both the do- 
mestic and export demand. This low- 
ered requirement was apparent in 
the U.S. market, and the price 
dropped in consequence. Quotations 
May 12: bran $66, shorts $66, mid- 
dlings $69, net cash terms, bags in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, To- 
ronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Millfeeds of all types 
continue in keen demand, with the 
bulk of the output from western 
mills moving into eastern Canada. 
Quotations: Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta bran $57@61, shorts $58 
@62, middlings $62@63, cash carlots; 
small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: After moving steadily 
higher during the past few weeks, 
millfeed prices here dropped back 
fairly sharply the end of the week. 
The break is reported to be the re- 
sult of users switching to oats, etc., 
and possibly to increased western 
milling. Bran slipped back $1 ton, 
shorts $5.75 and middlings $4.25. Cash 
bran $61.30@63.30, 
shorts $62.30@64.05, midds. $64.30@ 
65.55. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Demand remains lim- 
ited, with prices unchanged. Quota- 
tions: pure white rye $5.60@5.90, me- 
dium rye $5.40@5.80, dark rye $4.60 
@4.90. 

St. Louis: Pure white $6.29, me- 
dium $6.09, dark $5.29, rye meal 
$5.79. New sales as well as shipping 
directions were fair last week. 

Philadelphia: A new display of 
firmness in the local rye market 
resulted in the further postpone- 
ment of order placements. Dealings 
remain on a minimized basis. The 
May 12 quotation on rye white of 
$6.15@6.25 was 5¢ sack above that 
of the previous week. 

Chicago: Rye sales were mostly of 
a hand-to-mouth nature. Many buy- 
ers appear distrustful of the cur- 
rent price level. White patent rye 
brought $5.59@5.80, medium $6.05@ 
6.06, dark $4.84@5. 

Portland: White rye $6.85, pure 
dark $5.90. 


Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales con- 
tinued slow last week. Warm weath- 
er and continued high prices make 
for cautious buying, and only small 
fill-ins are being sold. Quotations, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: pure white 
rye No. 1 $6.15@6.40, medium $6@ 
6.10, dark $4.68@5.65, blended $6.70 
@6.75, rye meal $5.65@5.90. 

Buffalo: Sales of rye flour, while 
not rushing, were considered good last 
week. Prices have settled down and 
buyers have taken confidence and 
come into the market. Quotations: 
white rye $6.25@6.32, medium rye 
$6.05 @6.12, dark rye $5.40@5.47. 

New York: Rye flour sales last 
week were light, routine and with- 
out feature. Pure white patents $6.15 
@6.25. 


Oatmeal 


Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were 
quoted at $5.78 in 100-lb sacks, May 
14; 20-0z. packages $3.35, 48-0z. pack- 
ages $3.60. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


Mr. and Mrs. R. B. Caldwell of 
Kansas City have announced the birth 
of a son, John Neal Caldwell. Mr. 
Caldwell is with the Tex-O-Kan Flour 
Mills Co., grain division in Kansas 
City 

e 

Lewis R. Jewell, former head of L. 
R. Jewell & Son, Kansas City flour 
and feed broker, is convalescing at 
his home after a stay of 10 weeks 
in a Kansas City hospital. Mr. Jewell 
fell and broke his hip about three 
months ago. 

a 

Charles Carleton, regional! saJes su- 
pervisor export department, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., New York, was a 
visitor in the Kansas City offices of 
the company May 11. 

e 

Two Minneapolis visitors on the 
Kansas City Board of Trade last week 
were Ben Dodge, Hallet & Carey Co., 
and Orville E. Fisher, Cargill, Inc. 
Mrs. Fisher accompanied her husband 
to Kansas City and remained there 
visiting friends while Mr. Fisher con- 
tinued to Wichita to attend the an- 
nual meeting of the Kansas Grain, 
Feed & Seed Dealers Assn. May 11-12. 

a 

Erwin R. Jessen, vice president, 
Uhlmann Grain Co., Kansas City, is 
entertaining a group of Kansas City 
grain men with cocktails and dinner 
at Oakwood Country Club May 16, 
to meet Jack A. Benjamin, vice presi- 
dent and secretary, Uhlmann Grain 
Co., Chicago, who will be in Kansas 
City this week. 

x 


Leading a delegation of grain men 
from Kansas City and Hutchinson, 
Kansas, to his lodge in Minnesota for 
a fishing outing during the next two 
weeks was John Stark, president, 
Mid-Continent Grain Co., Kansas City. 
The party left Kansas City May 11. 

3 

J. J. Hartnett, traffic manager, 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, and Mrs. Hartnett, left May 12 
for a two-week vacation in the East. 
They plan to visit two sons, Capt. 
Bernard Hartnett, Washington, D.C., 
pilot for the Secretary of Air in the 
Department of Defense, and John 
Hartnett, Philadelphia. 


s 
Charles R. Hoyt, president of Ten- 
nant & Hoyt, Lake City, Minn., called 
on the New York trade May 7-9 with 
John Blake, New York flour broker, 
who represents the mill in the metro- 
politan area. He left the middle of 
the week for Pittsburgh. Carl C. 
Young; eastern sales manager for 
the Nappanee (Ind.) Milling Co., was 
another visitor at the office of Mr. 
Blake during the same week. 
a 
F. H. Ludington, president of the 
Chase Bag Co., New York, has re- 
turned from a month’s vacation in 
Miami Beach. 
a 
J. W. Miles, Augusta, Ga., flour 
broker, and Mrs. Miles are visiting a 
few days in Baltimore, Mr. Miles’ for- 
mer home. Miss Mattie B. McCorkle, 
Mr. Miles’ assistant, is vacationing in 
Miami. 
s 
Moritz Milburn, president of the 


Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seat- 
tle, while in New York briefly, was 
introduced on the New York Produce 
Exchange floor May 9 by Henry J. 
Drake, president of the Broenniman 
Co. 

* 


George H. Dare has completed 35 
years as sales manager for the Huber 
Baking Co., Wilmington, Del. He 
started his bakery career in Phila- 
delphia and went to Wilmington in 
1916. He was elected secretary and 
treasurer of the company in 1922. 


a 
P. L. Thomson of P. L. Thomson & 
Co., New Orleans, and George Piazza, 
attorney for the New Orleans Flour 
Assn., were at Louisville for the Ken- 
tucky Derby. 


G. C. Giessing, credit manager for 
the Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. 
Louis, has been in Boston attending 
the National Creditors Congress, and 
while in the East he is also visiting 
the trade in the New York City area. 

* 

John H. Chain, assistant manager of 
the Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, has returned from a visit with 
his father, W. A. Chain, in Abilene, 
Kansas. The senior Mr. Chain is pres- 
ident of the Acme company. 


W. J. DeWinter, export manager — 


of Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 

neapolis, has returned from a three 

weeks’ trip to Cuba where he called 

on the firm’s flour representatives. 
. 

Robert Miller of the Simpson, Ev- 
ans & Laybourn Grain Co., Salina, 
Kansas, and Mrs. Miller recently 
announced their adoption of a baby 
boy. The Millers also have a daugh- 
ter. 

é 


William Edgley, field office man- 
ager of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, was at the company’s New 
York offices the early part of last 
week. 

6 

W. H. Williams, who retired last 
year as vice president of the Shaw- 
nee (Okla.) Milling Co., attended the 
convention of the Oklahoma Millers 
Assn. in Oklahoma City May 4 and 
earlier in the day was in Ft. Worth 
to be present at the graduation cere- 
monies of his daughter at the South- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary. 


James W. Ringwald, assistant vice 
president, Bunge Corp., New York, 
and Miss Weldene Middlekauff of 
Kansas City were married in Kan- 
sas City recently. The couple left by 
train for New York following the 
ceremony. 

a 


Miss Charlotte Schlicti secretary 
for many years to W. Derrick, 
vice president, national accounts, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., New York, has 
moved to Orlando, Fla., where she 
will make her home. 


& 

Stewart A. Searle, president of the 
Searle Grain Co., Ltd, Winnipeg, 
and a past president of the Winni- 
peg Grain Exchange, has been ap- 
pointed a director of the Royal Bank 
of Canada. 
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FLOUR, GRAIN and GRAIN PRODUCTS 


When routed via Chicago; C.S.S. & S.B. to 
eastern markets, are assured personalized, 
expeditious handling. 


The Central West is served by our offices as listed below: 


E. IRBER, General Agent, 316 Corn Exchange Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
G. W. SISK, General Agent, 800 Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
F. A. STEFFANIAK, General Agent, 406 Merchants Bank Bidg., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Chicago South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


Wm. PETERSEN, Vice President 330 South Wells Street, Chicago, Illineis 














RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimam charge, $2.25. 
Add 20¢ per insertion for forwarding 
of replies if keyed to office of pab- 

. (Count six words for signa- 

Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be accepted for 10¢ per 
word, $1.50 minimum. Add 20¢ per 
insertion for keyed replies. D 
Want Ads $7 per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order, 
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HELP WANTED 








PLANT ENGINEER 


ri firm has 
opening in large midwestern operation 
for a qualified and experienced plant 
ngi . State ed i I and ex- 
perience qualifications fully. Address 
2713, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


OWN YOUR OWN 


Be your own boss. Pick the state 
and business you want. Good sal- 
ary and profits are assured. We 
have several country elevators and 
feed mills combined that will pay 
for themselves in two years. Let 
us show them to you. Write today! 


Soder Southwestern Realty Brokers 


312 Hightower Bldg. Oklahoma City 

















MACHINERY 
v 


WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





INTERNATIONAL PAPER 
PROMOTES EXECUTIVES 


NEW YORK—Stuart E. Kay and 
F. Henry Savage, veteran employees 
of the International Paper Co., were 
named vice presidents of the firm at 
a recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors. 

Mr. Kay has served since 1936 as 
manager of manufacturing, north- 
ern mills, and Mr. Savage was ap- 
pointed last January to the position 
of assistant general sales manager. 
Both will continue their present re- 
sponsibilities. 

The board also declared the reg- 
ular quarterly dividends of $1 a 
share on the cumulative $4 preferred 
stock and 75¢ a share on the common 
stock. Both dividends are payable 
June 25 to holders of record May 25. 

BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

NEW MONSANTO PRESIDENT 

ST. LOUIS — Dr. Charles Allen 
Thomas has been elected president 
of Monsanto Chemical Co., succeed- 
ing William M. Rand, who retires 
under the company pension plan. Dr. 
Thomas was prominently identified 
with the production of the atomic 
bomb and is co-author of a plan for 
control of nuclear weapons. He has 
been Monsanto's executive vice pres- 
ident since 1947. Mr. Rand, who con- 
tinues on Monsanto's board, entered 
the organization in 1921, and had been 
president since 1945, 


Corn Millers Meet 





(Continued from page 13) 
Milling Co., and W. H. Williams, Jr., 
Kellogg Co., Omaha. 

Mr. Werner, in his president’s re- 
port to the federation, outlined the 
accomplishments of the association 
during the last year and the difficul- 
ties of laying plans in the face of the 
many uncertainties faced by the in- 
dustry. 

The Washington committee, led by 
Mr. Mullen, assumed a prominent part 
in the federation’s activities the last 
year because of the pressure of the 
defense program and industry stabili- 
zation efforts. 

Through the work of the commit- 
tee, Mr. Mullen said, 61 million 
pounds of corn meal, or about 2 mil- 
lion bushels of corn, were included 
in the Yugoslavian relief program. 
The group now is bending its efforts 
toward the inclusion of corn meal on 
the relief plan for India. 

Other committees, including the 
hominy feed, budget and membership 
groups, had their programs for the 
year sidetracked by the war, the 
chairmen reported. 

James M. Doty, Doty Technical 
Laboratories, Kansas City, reported 
on the work of the Millers National 
Federation and its work with the 
Association of Cereal Chemists. Dur- 
ing the year schools have been held 
to seek some uniformity in grading 
and infestation determining methods. 
Mr. Doty concluded that there should 
be more tolerance in FDA standards. 


Corn Cleaning Machines 


Mr. Gwinn, as chairman of the 
technical committee, related the need 
for machines to clean corn to meet 
existing standards, but mentioned the 
difficulties with present materials 
shortages. 

He also pointed out the need for 
regional meetings and educational 
programs to familiarize farmers with 
the losses involved in shipping corn 
to market containing insect and ro- 
dent infestation. 

Earl C. Corey, chief of the grain 
section of the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation, Washington, gave an off the 
record listing of the price ceiling 
problems of the industry. He an- 
nounced that Frank Sorensen, re- 
tired manager of the Omaha office of 
the Kellogg Co., had been taken on 
as corn meal consultant of the OPS 
section. 

Allan B. Kline, president, Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, deliv- 
ered a slashing attack on price con- 
trols and a rousing defense of free en- 
terprise at the federation luncheon. 





Howard W. Files 


(Continued from page 38) 





tions of current and near future im- 
portance to the industry. 

Now turning away from the gov- 
ernment for a moment, I should like 
to be on record that in my opinion it 
is vitally important in these times 
for every member, especially the 
mill owners and/or managers, td have 
up-to-date knowledge of the cost of 
making a hundredweight of flour, I 
fear that too many of us have be- 
come somewhat indifferent to the im- 
portance of this subject. Following 
Pearl Harbor there was a general be- 
lief within the industry that milling 
costs would advance. The total;over- 
all expense of operating a flour mill 


did advance rather sharply, but be- 
eause of increased production every 
year the per hundredweight unit cost 
advanced much more slowly—if in 
fact — during certain periods — it 
moved up at all. In other words—for 
seven years we lived in a Fool's 
Paradise, during which time high pro- 
duction totals obscured the rising per 
unit costs. 

Thus—in 1948 when the output of 
flour began to slip back rather rap- 
idly we were not mentally prepared 
for its effect on the per unit costs 
and are still trying and struggling to 
adjust our sights. During the past 
year we have again had cost in- 
creases all along the line for all types 
of supplies and services, and with no 
increase in production or prospective 
increase as a counter-balance. The 
miller who thinks he is an authority 
on the cost of producing a hundred- 
weight of flour can only be an author- 
ity by knowing the facts each month. 
Conditions change so rapidly that 
yesterday's milling cost figures are 
as much out of date and as unre- 
liable and useless as last year’s cal- 
endar. 


Wheat Flour Institute 


What I have said thus far relates 
to such things as would normally fall 
within the scope of federation ac- 
tivities, but now we go a step be- 
yond. That step takes us through the 
door and into the domain of the 
Wheat Flour Institute. The Wheat 
Flour Institute is, of course, a de- 
partment and function of the feder- 
ation—managed by the same execu- 
tive staff and governed by the same 
board but devoted to a responsibility 
quite apart from other federation 
matters. The Wheat Flour Institute 
committee guides our staff and works 
faithfully and effectively with it. 

Among the major problems which 
our industry faces is the question of 
declining consumption. How to im- 
press the public with the goodness 
and value of products made from 
flour is a top-drawer problem and 
one which is almost wholly beyond 
the reach of an individual company. 
No matter how important and trou- 
blesome are such problems as price 
control, insect infestation and legis- 
lation, they fade into insignificance 
in their long-time effect upon the 
industry when compared with the 
responsibility of building acceptance 
for our goods. Other industry prob- 
lems come and are gone, but to edu- 
cate the consumer in the merit of 
mill products is something that goes 
on and on like Ol’ Man River. 

There are many new consumers to 
reach annually. For example, 63% of 
the population of the U.S. has no 
first-hand recollection of World War 
I, 48% cannot remember when a Re- 
publican president occupied the 
White House, and well over 25% can- 
not even remember Pearl Harbor. 
We have about three million new 
consumers coming onto the national 
scene every year, with nearly as 
many of our old consumers passing 
on. 

What is more important to each of 
us than the fact that the market 
for our product has been shrinking 
for a long while? Declining per cap- 
ita consumption means a steadily de- 
clining volume of sales. During the 
past year we have made some prog- 
ress, I think, in our efforts to get 
more consumers into our corner. You 
will recall that a year ago we de- 
cided to consolidate the Wheat Flour 
Institute program with the educa- 
tional activities of the Long Range 
Program, and to reorganize and en- 
large this work. You appropriated 
the money to underwrite the cost a 
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year ago by increasing federation 
dues 50% up from 1.3 mills to nearly 
2 mills. 

It was then decided that the most 
effective assault on the prejudice 
against wheat flour foods could be 
made through education, and work- 
ing on a nutritionally sound founda- 
tion of facts about all foods versus 
our own product. This work was or- 
ganized into five channels: (1) edi- 
torial and publicity; (2) basic foods 
and nutrition information; (3) schools 
and teaching aids; (4) professional 
groups, such as doctors and dentists; 
and (5) institutions and restaurants 
and school lunchrooms. A large part 
of this program is under way, and the 
remainder will soon follow. This work 
is summarized briefly in your annu- 
al report. 

I have stressed the desirability of 
product promotion by the industry 
because I believe nearly all of us, and 
I do not exclude my own company, 
have for years been promoting our 
own brands with too little attention 
to the basic job of informing the 
public about flour and bread and 
other baked foods—per se. We have 
done a good job of outselling, out- 
smarting and outdoing each other, 
while our total market has been de- 
clining. Whose responsibility is it to 
sell our flour and baked foods to con- 
sumers? You know and so do I that 
it is everybody's job, but everybody’s 
job is too often nobody’s work. 

We owe the obligation of product 
promotion to the proud tradition of 
milling; to the younger millers and 
junior executives who look to the 
future; to the owners and stock- 
holders; to our sons and daughters; 
and, to all who inherit the businesses 
which we have tried so hard to build. 
Are we content to stand by and see 
our products slowly crowded out of 
the daily diet of 150 million Ameri- 
cans in favor of every other food 
ranging from spinach to beefsteak? 

May I say in conclusion that I 
sincerely hope we will all put our 
shoulders to the wheel and do more 
than just pay the bills and talk about 
it occasionally. We need to go to 
work on it, keep at it, but more im- 
portant than anything else, leave 
here with a firm conviction that we 
can turn the tide from a shrinking 
to an expanding market for all. It 
can and must be done! 


AGENCY CONNECTIONS 
WANTED 


Advertisers in The Northwestern 
Miller who desire to make domestic 
or foreign sales agency connections 
are invited to make use of this col- 
umn, without charge, for notices such 
as those which follow: 





LONG ESTABLISHED British importer 
requires connection with CANADIAN miller 
not already represented for export of high 
gluten flour. For introduction in confidence 
write Box 1, The Northwestern Miller, 
TORONTO. 


NORWEGIAN IMPORTER with first class 
sales outlet under existing governmént con- 
trols requires contact grain exporters in the 
UNITED STATES not already represented 
in Norway and anxious to share in this 
trade. For introduction in confidence write 
Box 3, The Northwestern Miller, TORONTO. 


BRITISH IMPORTER, with first class con- 
nections desires contact CANADIAN mill 
willing to export wheat gluten at a com- 
petitive price. For introduction in confidence 
write Box 4, The Northwestern Miller, 
TORONTO. 


AMERICAN MILLER wishes to make a con 
nection with an established flour importer 
in WESTERN GERMANY. The importer 
must be willing to accept sole representa- 
tion. For introduction in confidence write 
Box 6, The Northwestern Miller, TORONTO. 


DUTCH importing firm of high reputation 
seeks a connection with a well established 
CANADIAN grain shipping firm with no 
representation in HOLLAND. Apply in con- 
fidence to Box 7, The Northwestern Miller, 
901 Lumsden Bidg., TORONTO. 
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to buy bags 


and 











“By Rule of Thumb’’ may do for 
some decisions. When buying bags, 
however, thought should be given to 
this important purchase. You'll want 
the container that protects your prod- 
uct... that is designed for your prod- 
uct... that assures the best acceptance 
of your product. Call in your Chase 
Salesman. He’s technically trained to 
analyze your requirements. He’s sup- 
ported by more than a century of 
experience in providing bags for 
American industry and agriculture. 





BAGS FOR ALL INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


Topmill burlap bags + Saxolin open mesh bags *« Paper and Multiwall bags «+ Cotton bags 
of all kinds « Combination bags, liners and specialties 


(fie Biller Bags. Batter Buy Chase 
Cc of A S E BAG CO. senern sates oFtices: 309 w. sickson siv0,, CHICAGO 6, IL. 


] 
BOISE + DALLAS * TOLEDO « DENVER «© DETROIT © MEMPHIS © BUFFALO « ST.LOUIS « NEW YORK «+ CLEVELAND « MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH * KANSAS CITY « LOS ANGELES « MINNEAPOLIS *« GOSHEN, IND, « PHILADELPHIA « NEW ORLEANS « ORLANDO, FLA. « SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY « PORTLAND, ORE. « REIDSVILLE, N.C. © HARLINGEN, TEXAS » CHAGRIN FALLS, O. © WORCESTER, MASS. * CROSSETT, ARK. « SAN FRANCISCO 
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Pool System for 
Farm Marketing 


Seen in Ontario 


TORONTO — A pool system for 
marketing of farm products, on lines 
similar to those operated by the 
wheat pool in the western prairie 
provinces, is to be set up in Ontario 
as soon as the necessary amend- 
ments to the Farm Marketing Act 
have been passed by the legislature. 

Leaders of all three main political 
parties already have given their ap- 
proval to the principle of pooling 
farm produce in order to equalize 
prices. But the government has made 
it clear that a pool will be inaugu- 
rated for a commodity only when the 
producers concerned have given their 
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approval by a two thirds majority. 

The pool system is unlikely to be 
extended to the Ontario wheat in- 
dustry at the present time, market- 
men consider, because farmers are 
not expected to give the necessary 
approval. Objections have also been 
raised by the Ontario Elevator Assn., 
which dispatched lengthy telegrams 
to party leaders. But when the 
scheme was debated the protest was 
ignored. 


Sell Crops Cooperatively 

Dealing with general principles 
Leslie M. Frost, the prime minister, 
explained that under the pool system 
farmers sell their crops cooperatively 
through one organization and accept 
an average price for their products. 
Mr. Frost indicated that the prov- 
inces had experienced difficulty in the 





All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








past when considering the adoption 
of pooling legislation because of con- 
stitutional objections. He declared 
that, in view of the demand from 
agriculturists generally, the Ontario 
government proposed to go ahead 
with the scheme and, if opposed, 
would carry the matter through to 
the Supreme Court of Canada. 

Traders, discussing the develop- 
ment, point out that, instead of bar- 
gaining individually with processors 
and wholesalers, farmers would bar- 
gain as a group in respect of each 
commodity and, in this respect, it is 
pointed out that pools and their mar- 
keting agencies are similar to cooper- 
atives. 

The adoption of a pooling scheme 
was advocated by wheat growers in 
southwestern area, the main wheat 
producing center, some time ago, but 
after examination of the proposals by 
the Ontario Federation of Agricul- 
ture no further steps were taken. 
The Ontario wheat crop averages 
between 18 and 25 million bushels 
annually but only about 4-6 million 
bushels go for milling or export. The 
balance is retained on the farms for 
use as feed, though in time of high 
wheat prices farmers prefer to sell 
the wheat and cover their own re- 
quirements by buying cheaper grains. 





Dobrys 
Best 


Best of 
the West 


territories open for 
top-rank brokers 


A few strictly protected 


T TAKES a little extra something 

to be outstanding. Take baseball, 
for example. There are hundreds of 
competent players in the big leagues, 
but only one Joe DiMaggio. It is like 
that with flour, too. Just an ordinary 
flour will never build a jobber’s busi- 
ness very big, no matter what premi- 
ums or prices are offered. That’s why 
DOBRY’S BEST and BEST of the 
WEST are such excellent flours for 
the jobber. They have that extra meas- 
ure of quality that creates a loyalty 
among housewives. With that kind of 


flour, business growth is steady and 


permanent. 


JED CHECKUM 
The Dobry Quality 


Policeman 
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This latter system is mainly prac- 
ticed in central Ontario, whereas the 
cash crop is chiefly grown in south- 
western Ontario. In periods when 
more attractive prices prevail for 
winter wheat than for alternative 
feeds, experts consider that the situ- 
ation in central Ontario might make 
a pool scheme difficult to handle. 

Nevertheless, if growers decide to 
adopt the pool system for wheat at a 
later stage, the necessary ma- 
chinery will be available to them pro- 
vided the two thirds voting majority 
is obtained. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


GUATEMALA WHEAT FLOUR 
IMPORTS REACH NEW HIGH 


WASHINGTON—Imports of wheat 
flour into Guatemala in 1950 reached 
a new high of 19,572 metric tons, the 
U.S. Department of Commerce re- 
ports. The increase is in line with 
the trend toward heavier consump- 
tion of flour in the country. 

Consumption was about 30,000 tons 
in 1950, compared with 27,800 tons 
apparently consumed in 1949. In 1939 
the apparent disappearance of flour 
in Guatemala was 15,800 tons. 

As in previous years, the U.S. con- 
tinued to be the main supplier of flour, 
sending 13,340 tons, but Canada made 
significant gains in 1950, supplying 
6,232 tons, compared with 2,325 tons 
a year earlier. 

The main reason for the increased 
imports of Canadian flour, according 
to the commerce department, was a 
price factor favoring the Canadian 
product. Under present conditions, the 
price relationship favors Canada even 
more. 

Production of wheat flour in Guate- 
mala in 1950 was about 10,700 tons, 
and production of wheat totaled 12,- 
500 tons. During the year the country 
reauested and received an increase of 
from 10,000 to 25,000 tons of wheat 
yearly under the International Wheat 
Agreement. 

——BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE—~— 
ROBERT GAIR CO. NET 

UP SHARPLY IN QUARTER 

NEW YORK — George E. Dyke, 
president of the Robert Gair Co., Inc., 
announced at the annual meeting of 
stockholders that for the first quar- 
ter of 1951 the combined income of 
the company and its domestic and 
Canadian subsidiaries was $2,066,135. 

After payment of $89,644 in divi- 
dends for the period on the com- 
pany’s preferred stock, the balance 
of $1,976,491 was equal to $1.11 a 
share on the 1,779,888 shares of com- 
mon stock outstanding March 31, 
1951. For the first quarter of 1950, 
the comparable combined income was 
$1,091,366. Net sales for the quarter 


ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS 
from a Single Source 
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ended March 31, 1951, were $21,176,- 
793 as compared to $12,307,226 for 
the same period of 1950. 

A quarterly dividend of 15¢ a share 
in respect of the second quarter of 
the year 1951 was declared on the 
common stock of the company, pay- 
able June 9, 1951, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
May 18, 1951 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


CHICAGO FEED CLUB SETS 
GOLF PARTY FOR JUNE 19 


CHICAGO—The first golf outing of 
the Chicago Feed Club will be held 
June 19 at the Nordic Hills Country 
Club, Itasca, Ill. Movies will be made 
of the activities 

Plans for the occasion were an- 
nounced at the regular monthly din- 
ner meeting of the club April 20 at 
the Morrison Hotel, where Johnny 
Revolta, professional at the Evans- 
ton Golf Club, gave pointers on golf- 
ing to nearly 100 members who at- 
tended 

At the April 20 meeting eight new 
members were admitted to the club, 
bringing total membership to 303 
Members also voted to send a gift to 
Bart Thomas, Arcady Farms Milling 
Co., a member who was called into 
the Marines recently. Any other mem- 
bers who are called into service later 
are to be given a gift. No meeting will 
be held in May 


——SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE— 


FLOUR, FEED MAN RETIRES 

BLUEFIELD, W. VA. — Benjamin 
H. Hancock, president and founder 
of the Peerless Flour & Feed Co. of 
Bluefield, is retiring and his business 
will be liquidated. Mr. Hancock’s son, 
B. Haynes Hancock, vice president 
and general manager of the company, 
said, however, that the charter prob- 
ably would not be surrendered. He 
said that “some sort of business will 
be operated here” but that he could 
not announce further plans. 


———BREAD i§ THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


STALEY MANUFACTURING 
REPORTS RECORD SALES 


DECATUR, ILL.—Production and 
sales of the A. E. Staley Manufactur- 
ing Co., corn and soybean processor, 
were at the highest rate in the com- 
pany’s 45-year history during the 
first quarter of 1951. A. E. Staley, 
Jr., president, reported that the com- 
pany processed nearly 11,900,000 bu. 
corn and soybeans during the three 





Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AB A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 
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Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers tor Fitty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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months’ period and sold more than 
$48 million of finished products. 

The company reported net profit 
of $1,317,653 for the first quarter 
compared to net profit of $915,118 
for the same period last year. Mr. 
Staley pointed out that the LIFO 
(ast in, first out) method of in- 
ventory accounting has been adopted 
by the company. Under the method 
used for reporting first quarter earn- 
ings in 1950, the company would have 
reported $1,019,600 more net profit 
for the first quarter of 1951. 

Staley’s earnings per share of com- 
mon stock were $1.50 in the first 


quarter of 1951 compared to $1.03 
in the same period of 1950. 

——~“GREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIF® 

JOINS HOUSTON PORT 


HOUSTON—Appointment of James 
W. Martin, assistant manager of the 
Corpus Christi Chamber of Com- 
merce, as executive assistant to W. 
F. Heavey, port director, has been 
announced by W. S. Bellows, chair- 
man of the Houston Port Commission. 
Mr. Martin will replace Dow Wynn, 
newly-appointed industrial director of 
the Houston Chamber of Commerce. 
Formerly an assistant manager of the 
Brownsville Chamber of Commerce 
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and of the Lower Rio Grande Valley 
Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Martin is 
a graduate of the University of Texas 
with a major in foreign trade. His 
first job was with the foreign depart- 
ment of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in San Antonio. 
——~SR EAD 16 THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 
ELEVATOR ADDITION 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—The C. 
D. Jennings Grain Co., Hutchinson, 
has begun construction work on an 
elevator addition designed to hold 
670,000 bu. When the work is com- 
pleted, the local elevator will have a 
capacity of 4.5 million bushels. 





every P/K cotton and burlap 
bag. There is no better packag- 
ing insurance against waste and 
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protects your product every step of 
the way to your customer. Styling is 
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In years when crop damage 
occurs the value of Page 
Mills’ favorable location 
becomes doubly obvious. 
We can draw wheat direct- 
ly without penalty from 
four major wheat growing 
states — Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Colorado and Nebraska. 


PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 


—FOR BUILDING Se | SEIN 
QUALITY BREAD | i 


Super-Flour is designed and milled 
to do something more than make a 











tolerable loaf of bread. This fine short 
patent from selected hard winter 
wheats for proven baking merit pro- 
vides extra values ... values that 


produce a definitely superior loaf. 
SUPER-FLOUR means quality all 
the way... from the wheat we 
choose to mill to the loaf it will pro- 
duce for you. 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 





THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


May 20-21—Missouri Grain, Feed 
& Millers Assn.; Hotel Robidoux, St. 
D. A. Meinershagen, 


Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
Golf and Co Club; chairman, 
Ww. L. yee gy, lenge Co., Des NEW YORK 


Moines. 
2. Lf May 21-25—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Minneapolis, 
ctor Minn.; séc., Frank R. Schwain, Proc- 


ter & Gamble, M. A. & R. Bidg., J H BLAKE 
Kansas City, Mo. Ivorydale, Cincinnati 17, Ohio. = 7 


May 28-29—Ohio Grain, Mill & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Commodore 
Our stocks are analyzed Perry Hotel, Toledo; exec. sec., FLOUR 


for baking strength. Vaughn M. Thorne, 12 N. 3rd St., 


They’ full Columbus 15 Representing 
é Highest Class Mills and B 
eyre careiully and June 1-9—National Soft Wheat ghest Class Mills and Buyers 


personally selected — Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Roan- e 
binned accordin to oke, Va.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 309 

7 g W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. Produce Exchange NEW YORK 

variety. June 2-4 — Pennsylvania Bakers 

Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 


ford; sec., Theodore Staab, 5700 N. 
Ask for: Broad St., Philadelphia. PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 


June 3-5—Heart of America Bak- 
LOREN JOH NSON or ers (bakers associations of Arkansas, FLOUR BROKER 
Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska and Okla- 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH homa) ; Hotel President, Kansas City, 7 Shanley Avenue NEWARK, N. J. 
Mo.; temporary chairman, Joseph 
Denner, Golden Crust Bakery, Alva, 
Okla. . * 
June 3-5—New York State Associa- Broenniman Company 
tion of Manufacturing Retail Bakers, sto es a 
Utica, N.Y.; sec., Thomas McCarthy, FLOUR 


85 Meadowbrook Road, Rochester, 
N.Y. 458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


June 9-11—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, 


Jones-HETTELSATER ConsTRUCTION Co. | Stitma Myrtic Apte’s, Oharotte, | BREY & SHARPLESS 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies a FLOUR 


June 9-12—New England Bakers 
1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missouri Assn.; Poland Spring, Maine; secre- The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
tary, Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16. 


ALR: June 10-12—Indiana Grain & Feed 
K N I G H T O N The W illiams Bros. Co. Dealers Assn., Inc., mid-summer P EK E K BRO S) 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. meeting; French Lick Springs Hotel, * 
FOR FLOUR Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour French Lick, Ind.; sec., Fred K. Sale, Flour Brokers 
NEW YORK BOSTON ont ene ares 000 Beard of Trade Bidg,, Indintage- 
PHILADELPHIA ors at elevators we own and operate. lis. LITLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 
June 17-19—Wyoming Grain, Feed 
& Seed Dealers Assn.; Worland; sec., 
Everett L. Berry, Box 118, Sheridan. 
HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS a ie eeees eee 1 ee co. 
LARSEN CO. Nashville, Tenn. Baking Sanitation Short Course; FLOUR 
Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati. Produce Exchange 
All FLOUR Grades FLOUR BROKERS Details from Dr. Edward L. Holmes, New York City 
410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. PHONE LD. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL director of sanitation, American In- J. F. Reilly, Mgr. 
stitute of Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., 
Chicago 11, Hl. 
H June 21-23—Grocery Manufactur- . ~ 
Tanner - Evans -Siney Johnson-Herbert & Co. | ers ot America, Inc, Greenbrier, | S. R. STRISIK CO. 
White Sulphur Springs, Va.; pres., a 
FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS F Paul S. Willis, 205 BE. 42nd St., New Flour Mill Agents 
Domestic and Export York 17 = 
20 N . ae ” ‘ Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. June 21-24—Michigan State Mill- 
ers Assn.; Grand Hotel, Maci 
Island, Straits of Mackinac, Mich.; 
JOSEPH KASWAN WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. sec., J. A. Porter, Harris Milling Co., | P.E. CARR & PEDRO CARR,JR. 
Mill Agent and Distributor rie A OUR 7 Owosso, Mich. Import and Export Statistics 
q ? DOMESTIC June 22—Kansas Wheat Improve- since 1919 
Fine Quality Flour 


31st and Chestnut Streets ment Assn., Annual Field Day, Paul O'Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. Uhlmann Farm near Overland Park, Havana, Cuba 

Kansas; chairman, Jess B. Smith, 
president, Kansas Wheat Improve- 


—F LO U R ment Assn., Board of Trade Bldg., 
Carvin Hosmer, Stotte Co. Kansas City, Mo. Weecsot FP HEDS oc au nines 
Broker and Merchandiser June 24-27—Potomac States Bak- 


s 
Millers Agents DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated ers Assn and Bakers Olub of Balti- DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 
157 FEDERAL STREET Members N.Y. Produce Exchange _ more; The Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
BOSTON, MASS. Pa larch hag, antl yg os) og Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
‘ ice: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. McClellan Place, Baltimore 1. 





































































































New York Produce 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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Oable Address: ““Dorrzacu,” London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO.., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, EB. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. ©. 8. 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 











; é FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 

“Trevethoe” 17, The Grove, 
Brookmans Park, Nr, Hatfield, 
ENGLAND 


HERTS. 
Cable Address: “Alkers,” London. 








W.H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: “Wueartzas,” Glasgow 








ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW, C.2 
Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


127 St. Vincent Street 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON’ 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WavVERLEY” 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORT: 
155 Wallace St., 7 epee ll c.5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, A EEN 
Cables: ‘Pururp,”” Dundee 








JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 


Cable Address: 


Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 














FIRMA M. WITSENBURG JR. 
Established 1868 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
OTHER CEREALS 

AM © 


Reference: 
H. Albert De Bary & Co. 


“Witburg” Amsterdam 








GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With — of 

FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED. 

SEEDS AND PULSE 

Joh. Verhulststraat 141 

Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) * 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


A shipwrecked sailor, who had 
spent three years on a desert island, 
was overjoyed one day to see a ship 
drop anchor in the bay. A small boat 
came ashore and an officer handed 
the sailor a bunch of newspapers. 

“The captain suggests,” he told 
the sailor, “that you read what's go- 
ing on in the world and then let us 
know if you want to be rescued.” 


e¢*¢?¢ 
They say that the reason more 
people are killed in automobile acci- 
dents than in train wrecks is that the 
engineer never tries to hug the fire- 


man. 
e¢¢ 


A woman ordered 30 Ib. of ham- 
burger, 15 lb. of steak, a heavy rib 
roast, and some stew meat. 

“Send it to my house,” she said. 

“I'm sorry,” the butcher replied, 
“but we have no delivery service.” 

“Don’t be foolish,” the woman 
scoffed. “There is your delivery wag- 
on out front.” 

“Yes, madam,” the butcher replied, 
“but you just bought the horse.” 


¢$¢?¢ 
A young woman took a job as a 
governess, then suddenly left it. 
Asked why she resigned, she said: 
“Had to. Backward child, forward 


father.” 
¢$?¢?¢ 


Mother: “Daughter, dear, your es- 
cort brought you home very late last 
night.” 

Daughter: “Yes, it was late, moth- 
er. Did the noise disturb you?” 

Mother: “No, the silence.” 


¢?¢ 
In the olden days girls used to at- 
tend gym class and use dumbbells to 
get color in their cheeks. Now they 
use color on their cheeks to get the 
dumbbells.” 
¢¢¢ 


Lady Motorist: “Can you fix this 
fender so my husband will never know 
that I bent it?” 

Garage Mechanic: “I doubt it, but 
I can fix it so you can ask him in a 
few days how he bent it.” 


e¢ @ 
Caller: “Won’t you walk as far as 
the street car with me, Tommy?” 
Tommy (age 5): “I can’t.” 
Caller: “Why not?” 
Tommy: “’Cause we're gonna have 
dinner as soon as you go.” 


¢?¢¢ 

Minister: “If there is anyone in the 
congregation who likes sin let him 
stand.” 

Brother Sam stood up, to the aston- 
ishment of all. 

Minister: ‘What's this, 
Sam, you like sin?” 

Brother Sam: “Pardon me, sir, I 
thought you said gin.” 


Brother 





A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 
Bstablished 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 








= 


Importers Since 1889 


Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 


Struisenburgstr. 2 Rotterdam 
Cable Address: Semolina 














GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Cable Address: “Medium” 


N. V. iedcsrie Mastechaner 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 











Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
“Johnny” 


Importers of 
FLOUR - OFFALS - STARCH 


Skippergt. 7 
Cable Address: 














ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornsta” 


EINFUHRHANDEL 
Mannheim Stut 
Cable = Fa EINPUHR" oe 


Importers of Flour and Feedstuffs 
into Germany 











Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 


VAN WALBEEK’S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPL N.V. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Ungerplein 2 Rotterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 








Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Copenhagen, Denmark 
Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN” 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 


Cable Address: “Fiormel,” Oslo 














N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL ‘“‘CEREALES” 


VAN OLDENBARNEVELTSTRAA’ 
Ob 183 T 12 ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND) 
Affiliated with: 


G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY 8.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 
Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 








McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
1% Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 
60a Constitution Street, Leith 


Cable Address: “Gratns,” Glasgow 102-108 Grafton Street, Dublin 











GRIPPELING & ¢ & VERKLEY N. V. 
SINCE 1889 
air neeiede 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.0. 6th m4. Riverside, Private 
Tw Bank, A a Trust, New York 














N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 
Se ae 


lated wi 
COMPAGNIE COMMRROTALE “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
MPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 
Cable pee. “Bejenes,” Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 








C. MACKPRANG JR. 


Hamburg 36 


Cable Address: Kornmackprang. 


BRANCHES: Bremen + Hannover + Dusseldorf 


Importers of 


GRAIN, FEEDSTUFFS, PULSES 


Port Hamburg, 
Kornhaus Suderelbe. 


Own elevators: Rethe-Speicher 


Capacity: 1,000,000 bushels. 
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BETTERW INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 


FLOURS 


yrror weirs 














Abilene Flour Mills Co £ Goffe & Carkener, Inc ee Ogilvie Flour Mills, Co., Ltd 
Acme-Evans Co. noes ative 2 Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. 
Acme Flour Millis Oo Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 

eteee Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd... 
Amber Milling Division oo 9 Greenbank, H. J., & Co. 
Amendt Milling Co. g Green’s Milling Co. Page, Thomas, Milling Co 
American Flours, Inc. . .. 52 Grippeling & Verkley : Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd 
Ames Harris Neville Co : Pearistone, H. 8., Co 
Angell, Chr. .. eabieeea ey Gan seed RS meoises rey 
Ameé thing Oo. ie eee 33 Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co 50 Pillman & Phillips 


m Hamm, J. M. & C. eoee € Pillsb Milla, Inc. 
Hard Spring Wheat Hammond Bag & Paper Co. auibe Pratt. B C. eae 


zi Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd sees Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Hard Winter Wheat Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co.. : Harris, Upham & Co. Prina, Frank R., Corp. 
Bay State Milling Co 3 Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 
100% Whole Wheat Bearéetewa Mills a fe ; Holland Engraving Co. 
Pics ane o* : Quaker Oats Co. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co..... re. 
Cake Flours Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. eer Hubbard a Co. 
p Fl Blair Milling Co. -. Sg Wunter Milling Co Rademaker, 
astry riours Blake, J. H. Scewtiodegetion ¢ Red Wing Milling Co.. 
Blodgett, Frank H., seeeee Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd. 
Bolle & Schilthuis ae dh : Imbs, J. F., Milling Co........ 2¢ Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd.. 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co. obs aek pe Inter-Continental Grain Co. Robinson Milling Co. 
RUSSE L MILLER MILLING CO. Brey & Sharpless vee . Interstate Grain Corporation 38 Rodney Milling Co. 
wey Broenniman Co., : International Milling Co. 7 ‘ Ross Milling Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS 1 Buhler Mill & Elevator Co. Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. : Ruoff, A., & Co., N. 
O« Jent, American - ae Bulsing & Heslenfeld Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd. 
And Other Bakery Flours — aang oye 
0. 
Cahokia Flour Co. ........... 33 Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co... 
Cameron, John F., & Co. Jennison, W. J.. Co 
Canadian Mfil & Elevator Co. 52 Jewell, 
Cargill, Incorporated ‘ m Johansen, Anth., & Co.... 
a — Johnson-Herbert & Co. 5C St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., 
. Carr, P. E., & Carr, Pedro, Jr.. é a Saxony Mills 
A Ace | arson, Robert, @ Oo. Ltd............. ja to Oe 5 eee ote Co. F Schneider, W. H.. © 
merican Centennial Flouring Mills Co.. 34 Susteaus, Weeds. .... Schultz, Baujan & Co. 
pace ay Ltd. “ Scott, Mungo, Ltd. . 
“J Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc.. . 
—A superior bread Chatfield & Woods Sack Co..... aR Siebel, J. E., Sons’ Co 
Chelsea Milling Co. .... 52 Kansas Flour Mills Company Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 
flour, milled in one Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R.. 3 Kansas Grain Company ... Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc. 
agg Chickasha Milling Co. .... 29 = Kansas Milling Co. Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd 
of the W ests very Chubb & Son covccceces f Kaswan, Joseph , Southwestern Laboratories ; : 
Y as City Natl Bank & Trust Co...... ae Kelly-Erickson Co. whe K Spindler, L. G. 
finest flour mills. Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd. Wewents Kelly, William, Milling Co. 5 gpringfield Milling Corp. 
Cohen, Felix rag Aeag 4 H. 3 Standard Milling Co. 
pa ‘ Coleman, David, wweneney 3 Kent, Percy, Bag Co., 
American Flours, Inc. Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 23 Kimpton, W. 8. & Sons ah po neg te or = Neg mg pea 
NEWTON. KANSAS peecre acpi Larabee Mil a Co. . ‘ nse wae < Mills 7 5 Stolp & Co., Ltd. PN. 
atid _— ymmissiehandel “‘Cereales ° ‘ ng ng Co. ... 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co...... » 2 Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. . : Suathen-Saete a Co. 
Continental Grain Co. .. coos 2 Knighton, Samuel, ‘& Sons, Inc. Strisik, 8. R., Co. 
a See & Co. . Koerner, John B., & C Sullivan & Kennedy 
rawtor ° . 
Crete Mills 


“Hunter’s CREAM” Crookston Milling ¢ Co. ; va a4 = : 2 LaGrange Milis 


2a Tanner-Bvans-Siney Corp. 
Lak f the W Milli -» Lt : 
ehte ih rot a abs x Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd.. 
. ‘ ; 2 Tennant & Hoyt Co. 
f Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. . Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. . a 
The Oldest Flour we ihcen We fe Leen & Grosnbea? Os.. Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co 
) ° , ¢ Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd.. 
. 4 De Lisser, Andrew Lysie, J. C., Milling Co.... 2 
Brand mn Kansas : Tidewater Grain Co. 
De Setane. Ulyans Toronte Blevators, Ltd 
Deutsch & Sickert Co asee é Tri-State Milling Co . 
that for more than seventy years Dixie-Portland Flour Co. . : is Co. 
has stood at the very top of the Dobry Flour Mills, Inc..... 5 ar anna » mene, aia. i si 
seer Din Donszelmann & Co., Ltd ‘ e< c non cDona) 
fine quality list. Douglas Chemical & Supply Co. Mackprang, C., py ak 3, Uhimann Grain Co. 
a Duluth Universal Milling Co... 29 Madsen, Otto ob United Grain Growers, Ltd 
The Hunter Milling Co Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc Maple Leaf Milling Co., : Urban, George, Milling Co 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd.... on. 
Wellington, Kansas Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 
, N. V. “Meelunie,” Amsterdam ° 
Bagle Roller Mill Co......... : Mennel Milling Co. Valley Grain Co. 
a i ae Eastern Canada Flour Mill 4 eve my Mente & Co., Inc. ei Valier & Spies Milling Company 
} Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co.. : Mid-West Laboratories Co., oe a Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders..... sees 
Einfuhrhandel Mannheim wie Milling Engineers, Inc. 5 Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
MICHIGAN FLOURS Enns Milling Co y Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau... ¢ Van Walbeek’s Handel- 
Evans Milling Co. .... ° rere. Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 2: Maatschappij N. V. 
(Quality Controlled) Minot Flour Mills Verhoeff's Meel-Import 
CHELSEA MILLING CO Mitchell, B. P. ve. 6-8 oe 
=. Montana Flour Mills Co. Voigt Milling Co. ... 
] Chelsea, Michigan ( Fant Milling Co : Montgomery Co., The Vos, M. J. 
LL eeEOOOS Farquhar Bros. ..... . Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co.. eeese Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 
Feast, C. B., & Co, +e Morris, Cliff H., & Co. 
§ Fennell, Spence & Co. +. F Morrison Milling Co. 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co....... . = Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd a 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co é Morten Milling Co. Wall-Rogalaky Milling Co. 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s f Walnut Creek Milling Oo. .. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc Wamego Milling Co. 
Flynn, John M., Co Watson & Philip, Ltd....... 
R Fode, Troels Natl. Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co. 23 Watson Higgins Milling Co. 
$ Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd. K National Cotton Council ba mn Siok ieee a oe ss marie 
Nebraska Consolidated Millis Co.... eee estcen jooperative Gra! 
BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. tele ge oad ag ; : Neff & Fry Co. .. 23 Western Assurance Co. ... 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills p Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr. f Western Canada Fiour Mills Co. “Lea. 
Neill, Robert, Ltd. ae oe Milling Co. 
. New Century Co. . estern Star Mill Co.. 
Snow Lily New Era Milling Co. White & Oo. 
Gallatin Valley Milling Co Noblesville Milling Co. : ewater our Millis Co. 
Fancy Short Patent Garland Mills, Inc. Nootbaar, H. V., & Co..... 33 Wichita Flour Mills Co. . 
General Mills, Inc. Norenberg & Belsheim ... Williams Bros. Co. . 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. oof Norria Grain Co. : Williams, Cohen Ey,.& Sons.... 
Southern Regional Office Globe Cereal Mills .. s & Norton, Willis, Co. eo Witsenburg, 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. Globe Milling Co. (Novadel-Agene Corp. Z Wolcott & Lincom, Ine. 


A Complete Flour Service 
























































Choice WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


MILLING WHEAT | sess estos eta el “SLOGAN” 


Milled Under Laboratory Con 1 Moderni: Flour 
ent Montana Spring W t meg Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator x _ snrvodyscored 
MORRIS GRAIN COMPANY Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. ay eee eS eee 


: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Kansas City, Mo. SHERIDAN, WYOMING woes ~ 9, Trade Building - El Reno, Okla. 


New Mill Completed 1936 





























Just as the skilled hands of experienced Towermen 
guide and keep railroad operations smooth and 
trouble-free, so will the highly trained N-A Service- 
men help keep your day-to-day flour treatment pro- 
gram running smoothly. In addition, they are always 
available to spot and quickly correct potential 
sources of trouble. 

The N-A Flour Service Division, with more than a 
quarter-century of experience plus time-tested Dyox 


CLEAR THE WAY IN 
FLOUR PROCESSING, 


for maturing, Novadelox for color, and N-Richment-A 


for enrichment is ready to work with you or your 
consultants. 


Call on your nearest N-A Representative today! He'll 
be glad to show you how N-A’s Flour Service Division 
with its laboratories and staff can be your “Tower- 
man” for smooth-running, trouble-free flour process- 
ing. There’s no obligation. 


“Novadelox” and ‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


NOVADEL-AGI 





BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


DYOX 


for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter. brighter flour 


N Richment A 
for uniform enrichment 





ne 


How you can help keep prices down ... 


You know already—from that pain in your pocket-book that 

the cost of living has reached an all-time high. That pain 

may get worse .. . inflation may threaten America’s security 
. unless we all do something about it—now. 


We can protect ourselves, our families, and our country 


against dangerous inflation—if each of us, personally, will 
resolve to: 


Turn out more goods—by working better, whether we belong 
to management, labor, agriculture, or any other part of 


American business. More goods available reduces the pres- 
sure that pushes prices up. 





Buy only what we need—no hoarding at the expense of our 
neighbors and our country. 





Pay no more than fair prices—stop the “Black Market” before 
it starts. 





Ask no unreasonable increases for the goods we sell or for 
our work. 





Be a “good” customer. 





Don’t ask for special treatment or 
preference from storekeepers, manufacturers or suppliers. 


Government, labor, management—all of us can lick infla- 
tion by working together. 





